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e TIMBER THIEVES ARE STEALING US BLIND 
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be done with tractor-bulldozers, but there is lots 
of work for which this Grader-Bulldozer is per- 
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and money. Austin- Western Works, Construction 
Equipment Division, Baldwin-Lima- Hamilton 
Corporation, Aurora, Illinois. 
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Editorial Praised 
Editor: 

At our last monthly meeting for the year, 
your editorial, “Let’s Get the Job Done,” 
in the February issue of AMERICAN ForREsTS 
was discussed. The reaction to it was so 
favorable that our Executive Committee 
thought it was worth passing the word on 
to you. 

We felt that commendations were in or- 
der for you for your most challenging and 
spirited article. It was most timely not only 
to the public but also to practicing forest- 
ers everywhere. Your contribution should 
do much to stimulate the country’s think- 
ing, regardless of what side of the fence 
people may be on, to look constructively at 
our resources for the future. Certainly it is 
a time for positive action in informing the 
American public more on the need for bet- 
terment of small woodland properties. 

Victor O. Sandberg 

Chairman 

Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Society of American Foresters 
Missoula, Montana 


The TRR 


Epiror: 

Your review in the May issue of the 
Timber Resources survey prompts me to 
present for wider consideration an idea 
which has been in the back of my mind 
for some time. Briefly, it is to find a way 
to combine the elements of timber owner- 
ship, professional management, and diversi- 
fied investment in some kind of package 
which will stimulate a substantial increase 
in forest development. 

One fact alone cited in your article 
should be enough to stimulate thinking 
about diversification of investment risk: 
fire, insect and disease losses take a toll 
of not less than a quarter of the net growth. 
While insect and disease losses may be 
somewhat spread out, it is clear that fire 
losses hit individual owners with devastat- 
ing effect. So far as I have been able to 
find out, as a director of a major insurance 
company (Nationwide), we do not yet 
have a workable plan of forest fire insur- 
ance. Under such a situation to expect the 
owner of a single tract to invest heavily in 
timber development is to ask him to as- 
sume a substantial risk. 

Isolated tracts and separate ownerships 
by the same token do not tend to utilize 
professional management to the extent nec- 
essary to meet wood needs of the year 2000. 

Large lumber companies do develop di- 
versified holdings, but these are for the 
most part related to the specific manufac- 
turing or processing operation. 

One of the phenomena of our national 
economic development in recent years has 
been the growth of mutual investment 
funds. These appeal to the small investor 
to ride the growth of our economy and 
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at the same time offer a considerable meas- 
ure of security through diversity and pro- 
fessional management. Without minimiz- 
ing the many differences and problems, is 
it not possible that a similar approach in 
the forestry field might be fruitful? 

I have in mind at least three groups. 
One is the owners of woodland, who might 
be interested in exchanging their separate 
tracts (possibly on a long-term lease basis 
rather than outright sale) for a share in 
a diversified forest fund. The second is the 
corporate investors—insurance companies, 
pension funds, etc—who are in the market 
for long-range investments and who can 
take their return in capital growth rather 
than current income. The third would be 
individual investors — those who because of 
their high personal tax bracket are espe- 
cially interested in growth investments; 
those who are especially interested in con- 
servation and resources and would like to 
share in them. 

While this would have to be basically a 
long-term investment and could not operate 
with unlimited withdrawals as does an 
open-end common-stock investment fund, 
a certain amount of flexibility could be 
obtained by investing in some lands of vary- 
ing degrees of timber maturity, although 
the big objective aside from a reasonable 
return on invested capital would be to 
stimulate new planting or the upgrading 
of poorly-managed tracts. 

I am a layman in this, and it may be 
that the economics of tree growth do not 
make this possible as a pure investment 
proposition. There are many variations 
which might be possible, including the 
availability of special tax incentives by 
states or counties in view of the prospect 
of establishing new permanent industries 
(as in the Shelton Working Circle, Wash- 
ington, which you described). A state or 
a group of states in a region might set up 
a quasi-public Diversified Forest Authority 
partaking of certain income tax advantages 
in return for the investors’ willingness to 
accept a limited return on capital. 

Perhaps somewhere here is the germ of an 
idea which is worth exploring by an indi- 
vidual or a group competent to do so. 
Possibly the series of regional meetings 
mentioned by Chief McArdle as_ being 
called for this fall would be a good place 
to get reactions if there is anything to this 
suggestion. 

One last thought, occasioned by the fact 
that I am a printer, businesses using wood 
or wood-derived products, but not large 
enough or directly enough concerned to go 
into forest ownership themselves, might 
well be interested in some investment of 
this type both as a hedge against long-range 
increases in timber costs and as a means 
of collectively insuring a continued supply 
of the raw material on which they depend. 


David H. Scull 
Annandale, Virginia 
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The Klamath Case 


Epiror: 

I have just been privileged to read your 
comments on the Klamath Indian termina- 
tion problem on pages 7 and 8 of AmeRt- 
CAN Forests for May, 1958. 

I want to congratulate you on what I 
think is a forceful and accurate analysis 
of the situation which has developed from 
the attempts to amend the present Klamath 
Termination Act. 

As counsel for the Klamath Tribe, we 
appreciate the interest and study your or- 
ganization has devoted to this problem, and 
we share in the regret and distaste for the 
tactics adopted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and the West- 
ern Pine Association. 


Glen A. Wilkinson 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EDITorR: 

The May issue of the AMERICAN Forests 
has arrived—and it is a very good issue and 
loaded with ideas for action on the various 
problems. 

I am very much impressed with Profes- 
sor Emanuel Fritz’s proposal for the dis- 
position of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion. He states, “Should you publish this 
I am sure some readers will regard this as 
a facetious suggestion.” No doubt there will 
be some. It is food for thought and I do 
hope that you do get a landslide of replies. 

Professor Fritz also states, “But I am 
very serious about it. We need a ‘pilot 
plant’ operation such as this would be to 
answer a number of questions for foresters, 
timber land owners, and laymen would like 
to have answered.” As I recall, when the 
U.S. Forest Service set up the experimental 
forests in the several regions, it was planned 
that they would be managed as a going 
commercial business operation. Perhaps it 
may be possible to do just the very items 
which Professor Fritz has advanced. 

I think that Fritz’s suggestion is worthy 
of study and exploration, before any dis- 
position is made of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation. This looks like the best solu- 
tion so far advanced. In this way it may 
be possible to preserve the Indian lands 
as economic entities for generations of In- 
dians yet unborn. We may also protect 
future generations from an accusation that 
we pondered away the Indian lands for 
selfish gain of some designing individuals. 

I hope that the Board of Directors, and 
the Chief Forester have this high on their 
agenda. I shall look forward to letters to 
the Editor—and perhaps some lengthy arti- 
cles on the merits of Fritz’s proposal. 

Charles G. Geltz 
Professor of Silviculture 
School of Forestry 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Gary’s Poem 


Editor: 

First my congratulations on that magnifi- 
cent issue of AMERICAN Forests for March 
1958 with the picture of Colonel Greeley 
on the cover. The outstanding article by 
Samuel IT. Dana, “Twenty Five Million 
More People—No More Land” is in my 
opinion a monumental contribution to 
state forestry. 

On Friday, May 23 at 1:30 PM on a net- 
work of 15 FM stations in New York State 
| finished up my 29th program of the 
Empire State FM School of the Air in a 
series Which I have been calling Tree Time. 
It was the 10th year of my broadcasting on 
this FM network. 

The point in my writing is that the 
teacher of a 4th grade class that listens to 
my Tree Time Series at the Liverpool Ele- 
mentary School, Liverpool, N. Y. sent me 
a collection of stories and poems which 
were done by her 4th grade students on 
spare time. One poem had such an un- 
usual quality that I wanted to share it 
with you for possible publication in AMER- 
IcAN Forests. I suppose the title might 
be called “Trees are the Kindest Things I 
Know.” Gary Hurst is the 4th grader who 
wrote it— 

Trees are the kindest things I know— 

They just grow 

They give fruit in leaves above 

And wood to make our houses of 

And when a moon floats on the sky 

They hum a drowsy lullaby 

Of sleepy children long ago— 

Trees are the kindest things I know 

To my way of thinking Gary paints his 
point of view with remarkable clarity. 
Neither Gary nor his teacher know I am 
submitting this poem. 

Floyd E. Carlson 

Associate Professor of Forest Extension 
State University College of Forestry 
Syracuse, New York 


No More Depressions 


EpITorR: 


“No More Depressions,” by Jesse Stuart 
in your May number greatly interested me 
and has my complete approval. However, 
I wish to place more stress on one aspect 
of the CCC activities which Mr. Stuart 
mentions only incidentally. 

During the days of the CCC I was on the 
technical staffs of four CCC camps in Ver- 
mont seven years, four as superintendent. 
The boys accomplished valuable conserva- 
tion and recreational projects which, being 
mostly in woodland, were appreciated by 
only a few, but to my mind the most im- 
portant result was the effect on the boys 
themselves. The entering enrollees were 
wan, weak, and insecure boys. A year or 
two under the CCC discipline and work 
program turned them into men, capable 
of handling tools and machinery and with 
a healthy outlook on life. 

1 believe that the re-establishment of 
projects similar to the former CCC camps, 
aside from accomplishing much needed 
conservation and recreational work, would 
be an effective antidote for much of the 
juvenile delinquency now prevalent in our 
cites. As Mr. Stuart wrote, “They didn’t 
have to seek a life of crime to get money 
since they found work and could earn their 
money.” 

Sydney L. Ruggles 
Civil Engineer 
RFD No. 1 
Laconia, N. H. 
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LONESOME PINE 


Not for long! WEEDONE chemicals are proven effective for 
reforestation and pine release. Now, seeding of this area can 
be accomplished, growth will be insured. 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


SPECIAL AIR SPRAY FORMULA 


will produce these results for you. Specifically recommended 
for aerial application in forest management, pine release 
and reforestation. 


For Timber Stand Improvement and Weed Tree Control 
specify WEEDONE 2,4,5-T for frill treatment. Use WEEDONE 
BrusH KILLeErs—The Right Brush Killer for Every Purpose 
—to increase yield from your woodlands. 


Write for full information 


WEEDONE is a registered trademark of American Chemical Paint Co. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Niles, Calif. AMBLER, PA. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Why Crank Up A Crusade? Forester Asks 


Editor: 


Tell me why all groups must have a 
crusade going on, in the making or just 
winding up. 

For several years I have watched the ex- 
pansion of “Crusaders for Better Small 
Woodland Management” because, as an 
extension forester, I am working in that 
field. Naturally, I’m interested and natu- 
rally 1 regard it as a problem. But, I see 





it as a rapidly decreasing problem and not 
as “crusade” material. 

Statistics can prove anything and here 
are some quoted by J. E. McCaffrey of In- 
ternational Paper Company. He quotes the 
Forest Service as saying that “only 34% of 
the farmers and 44% of the other small 
owners are cutting their timber so as to 
keep their land in highly productive con- 
dition.” Compare this with a statement 


from the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion that “a survey in 1945 showed that 
good cutting was practiced on only 2% of 
such holdings.” This is from Jonathan 
Daniel’s book, The Forest is the Future. 
The A.F.P.I., U.S.F.S., S.P.C.A., A.S.A.W, 
and others, have discussed the so-called 
“Problem of the Small Woodland Owner,” 
and, to date, I’m fighting a losing battle on 


(Turn to page 34) 





SAVE THE WILDERNESS, BUT... 


The so-called “wilderness bill” 
to establish a national policy and 
guiding council for preserving 
the forests primeval has under- 
gone considerable revision since 
it was first introduced by Sen- 
ator Humphrey (Dem.) of Min- 
nesota in the 84th Congress. 

As the measure now stands, it 
has received wide bipartisan sup- 
port in Congress and editorial 
backing in the leading conserva- 
tion-minded newspapers. Ap- 
parently, too, most of the ques- 
tionable features which brought 
opposition from federal agencies 
and states have been modified or 
eliminated. 

But there may still be a rough 
spot or two in the bill. Both The 
American Forestry Assn. and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce (an 
interesting if peculiar alignment 
of interests) have raised new ob- 
jections. 

As Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief 
forester of the AFA, put it in a 
recent visit to Denver: 

“The AFA is opposed to pro- 
posals to create a National 
Wilderness Preservation System, 


because such action becomes a 
precedent for establishing inde- 
pendent systems and councils for 
every other use of the forest.” 
Under one section of the pro- 
posed legislation, a nine-mem- 
ber National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council would be created, 
consisting of five federal bureau 
heads, three wilderness-oriented 
citizens, and the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Among other things, the 
council would be directed to 
“make, sponsor, and coordinate 
surveys of wilderness needs and 
conditions and gather and dis- 
seminate information . . .” 
This really stirs Mr. Pom- 
eroy’s hackles, and ours too, for 
that matter. “Is there a better 
way to provide a built-in lobby?” 
he asks. “Boy, what a ball, with 
councils for grazing, lumbering, 
outboard motoring, etc., etc., 
a sss 
This newspaper has always op- 
posed the administration of na- 
tional forests and other public 
lands and resources by special, 
selfish interest boards and coun- 


cils. And that goes for sports- 
men as well as stockmen. 

As wilderness areas are 
created, invaded or even men- 
tioned, hot and largely emotion- 
al battles are ignited over the 
public lands like raging forest 
fires, jeopardizing their status 
and administration. One is burn- 
ing now in the Bridger National 
Forest of Wyoming, where the 
U. S. Forest Service wants to 
designate 183,000 acres as a 
wilderness area. 

“So let’s stymie the whole 
argument by giving wilderness, 
recreation, and wildlife uses of 
the forests the same basic, legal 
recognition accorded to timber 
production and watershed pro- 
tection,” suggests Mr. Pomeroy. 

Until we can be shown other- 
wise, that sounds fair to us. Be- 
fore Congress enacts the wilder- 
ness bill, we hope Mr. Pomeroy’s 
objections are either disproved 
or alleviated, and in the best in- 
terests of the public as a whole, 
sportsman and stockmen alike. 

Editorial 
Denver Post 5/29/58. 
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A treasury of practical, 
down-to-earth information 


for the Southern tree farmer 





AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


ON HOW TOGROW TREES FOR PROFIT 


he experience and know-how of more than 40 well known forestry 

and timber experts speak from the pages of this new edition of 
the Forest Farmer Manual to make it an indispensable working tool 
for the timber grower, producer and processor. A practical what-to-do 
and how-to-do guidebook, you will find on every page authoritative 
answers to questions that arise day in and day out in the woodlands 
of the South — questions on management practices, fire protection, in- 
sects and disease, planting methods, harvesting, marketing, tools and 
equirment, forest laws, taxation, etc. Don’t guess when you can con- 
sult the experts for little more than 1¢ a day. 


$4.00 a copy—Order today from 


THE FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 7284, Station C e Atlanta, Georgia 








VER since the announcement 

that the Forest Conservation 
Stamp would be issued at AFA’s an- 
nual meeting in Tucson, members 
have been writing for details of this 
commemorative issue. Indications are 
that this stamp will receive even 
wider acclaim than the Whooping 
Crane Stamp, the most popular com- 
memorative stamp in recent years. 
First Day sales of the Whooping 
Crane Stamp exceeded 4 million, 
and it is anticipated that Forest Con- 
servation Stamp sales will pass that 
mark. 

Final design of this Forest Conser- 
vation Stamp has not yet been made 
public, but Mrs. Lee Bowler, admin- 
istrative assistant to Special Assistant 
to the Postmaster General L. Rohe 
Walter, who is in charge of com- 
memcrative stamp issues, brought us 
up to date on the progress of the 
Forest Conservation Stamp. 

“This stamp,” Mrs. Bowler told 
us, “will stress over-all forest conser- 
vation rather than a single aspect of 
forestry. We consider it part of the 
conservation series, of which the 
Whooping Crane Stamp was the 
most recent. And, like its predeces- 
sor, the 1958 conservation stamp will 
be printed in three colors on the 
Giori press.” Mrs. Bowler explained 
that the Giori es was recently ac- 
quired by the au of Engraving 
at a cost of a quarter of a million 
dollars from the Giori Organization 
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Citizen’s Stamp Advisory Committee: seated (i.) Mrs. Bowser, Ervine Metzi, L. ttuhe Walter, 
Sol Glass, William Buckley; standing, Robert Sivard, Donald R. McLeod, Roberts E. Fellers, 
Franklin R, Bruns, Jr., H. L. Lindquist, Arnold J, Copeland, and Herman L. R. Emmet, Jr. 


By BETTY KINDLEBERGER 


in Switzerland. This unique press, 
an itaglio printing press, is capable 
of producing multi-colored postage 
stamps (up to three colors) in one 
operation from a single engraved 
plate. It is believed to be the only 
one of its kind in this country. The 
first U. S. stamp produced with this 
process was the United States Flag 
issue of July 4, 1957. 

Mrs. Bowler couldn’t recall when 
the first request for a forestry stamp 
had been received by the Post Office 
Department, but pointed to several 
thick files of correspondence on her 
desk, and said that such requests had 
been coming in regularly for many 
years. Mrs. Bowler told us that “the 
department decided to issue the for- 
estry stamp in 1958 as several sig- 
nificant forestry ‘anniversaries’ are 
being celebrated this year. It is the 
50th Anniversary of the Conference 
of Governors which inaugurated 
conservation as a national policy, 
the 350th Anniversary of the lumber 
industry in this country, and it is 
also Theodore Roosevelt’s centen- 
nial. The latter event will be com- 
memorated by issuing the stamp on 
his birthday, October 27.” 

A pictorial cancellation will be 
used on the first day covers for the 
forestry issue. The cancellation mark 
will feature a replica of “Smokey— 


the Fire Preventin’ Bear,” and the 
slogan of another prominent conser- 
vation program, “Keep America 
Green.” 

The Forest Conservation Stamp 
will be the 389th commemorative 
stamp to be issued by the Post Office 
Department. The first commemora- 


(Turn to page 44) 


L. Rohe Walter, Special Assistant to 
Postmaster General, discusses IGY issue 
with his assistant, Mrs. Lee Bowler 








\\ / INNERS of high school science 

YY fairs gathered at Flint, Michi- 
gan last month to compete for top 
honors at the Ninth National Sci- 
ence Fair. The 281 finalists attend- 
ing the fair represented 146 affiliated 
fairs in the continental United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, Japan, and 
Army Dependents’ schools in Ger- 
many and France. 

Selected as having the best exhi- 
bits at the national level were four 
finalists: Eileen Jane Settle, 17, Port- 
land, Indiana, for “Insects on Our 
Farm”; Betty Ann Moore, 17, Chat- 
ham, Louisiana, for “Living Sulfates 
and Elementary Crystallography”; 
Verne D. Hulce, 16, East Lansing, 
Michigan, for “Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance Spectrometer”; and Eric 
Lawrence Rickes, 17, Rahway, New 
Jersey, for “Dutch Elm Disease Re- 
search.” Each of these first place 
winners received “Wish Awards” of 
$125 of scientific equipment or 
books of their own choice. 

Sixty other top young scientists re- 
ceived “Wish Awards” for placing 
second, third or fourth in this na- 
tional event. In addition, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association made two 
Award and two Honorable Mention 
Citations for the best exhibits in the 
broad fields of medical sciences or 
health. These citations carried with 
them all expense paid trips to the 
annual meeting of the AMA. 

The young scientists attending the 
fair had a fine opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with one another as 
well as many distinguished national 
scientists, They also saw science in 
action in the Flint area. 

The National Science Fair is an 
event dedicated to inspiring greater 
mterest among students in the fields 
of pure and applied science. It is one 
of two major annual events con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of America, 
administered by Science Service, the 
non-profit Institution for the Popu- 
larization of Science. The other 
€vent is the annual Science Talent 
Search for the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and Awards. 
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Young Scientists Score 






























The inquiring mind is never 


satisfied with things as they are 
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Jan Willem Van Wagtendonk, 18, exhibited study of land use in water- 
shed basin of proposed Monroe Reservoir, including reforestation plan 





















In Dutch elm disease study Eric Rickes, 17, attempted to find control 
method of fungus through research on the nutrition of this organism 
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Seated Left: Dr. V. L. Harper, assistant chief, 
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Forest Service, Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester, AFA, John F. Shanklin, staff 


assistant, Interior Department, Dr. Walter Mann, Dr. I. T. Haig, staff assistant, Forest Service, Arthur Meyer, editor, Journal of 
Forestry. Standing Left: F. H. Eyre, associate editor, Forest Science, Wolfgang Koehler, forestry attaché, Germany Embassy, 
Fred E. Hornaday, exec. vice president, AFA, Dr. R. E. McArdle, chief, Forest Service, and Henry Clepper, exec. secretary, SAF 
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MERICAN forestry, which owes 
_ to Germany, last month 
rolled out the red carpet for Walter 
FE. Mann, Chief Forester of the Fed- 
eral Republic of West Germany on 
the occasion of his first visit to this 
country. Prior to his departure on a 
nationwide tour of American forests 
arranged by Dr. R. E. McArdle, Dr. 
Mann was entertained at a number 
of parties in Washington including 
one at the Cosmos Club given by the 
Society of American Foresters and 
The American Forestry Association. 


**FKace 


The 
Facts.” 
Selke Says 


T THE FIRST meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on Study 

of Wildland Ownership in Minne- 
sota, which is being sponsored by 
AFA, Chairman George A. Seike told 
the group, “This study should pro- 
vide a background that will be help- 
ful for the future development of 
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Dr. Mann was officially welcomed 
to the United States by Fred E. 
Hornaday, executive vice president 
of AFA, and Henry Clepper, execu- 
tive secretary of the Society. Both 
paid tribute to the contribution of 
German forestry to the world and 
especially to the United States. Dr. 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, 
then related Dr. Mann’s itinerary 
in this country and told of his own 
visit to Germany. Dr. Mann will 
write an article for American Forests 
upon the completion of his tour. 


Minnesota’s forestry and recreational 
resources. Facts intelligently and 
honestly gathered are fundamental. 
I should never wish to be included 
among those who fear to face the 
facts.” This Minnesota Study is being 
financed by the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation in Minne- 


Dr. Mann, 59, was born in Bavaria 
and graduated in forestry from the 
University of Munich in 1923. He 
served in the Bavarian Forest Service 
for 24 years and was with the Eco- 
nomic Council at Frankfurt for two 
years. He has been with the Minis- 
try of Food, Agriculture and Forestry 
at Bonn since 1949 and was named 
chief in 1951. While this is his first 
visit to the United States he has 
travelled extensively in Europe, Asia 
and South America. 


sota. Advisory Committee membets 
pictured above are from left: George 
Amidon, John H. Allison, Kenneth 
B. Pomeroy, Russell N. Cunningham, 
Dr. Samuel T. Dana, Dr. George A. 
Selke, Hyram Sorenson, Dr. Frank 
H. Kaufert, F. H. Eyre, Victor J. Huk 
strand, J. C. Long, Clarence Prout 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


HOUSE CONSIDERATION OF THE KLAMATH TERMINATION ACT AMENDMENTS WILL BE DELAYED INTO JULY. 
The House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has held additional hearings, at which perfecting amendments to the 
Seaton Bill, S. 3051, were suggested by Department of the Interior representa- 
tives. It is understood also that members of the subcommittee have additional 
amendments to propose. While the subcommittee appears to be far from unanimous- 
ly in favor of the measure proposed by Interior Secretary Seaton and introduced 
by Senator Neuberger of Oregon, it is likely that the House will pass the bill 
before adjournment. With the amendments, it will then have to return to the 
Senate. The subcommittee has scheduled its next consideration of the bill for 
July 7. No additional witnesses will be called; a voluminous record has already 
been amassed by both Senate and House. As alternatives to the Seaton Bill 
proposals for amending the termination act again to extend the time for sale of 
the Klamath assets, and for developing a tribal corporation have been received. 
Some feeling has been expressed among subcommittee members that an effort should 
be made to provide for state rather than federal purchase. And there are 
further indications of interest by private purchasers if more reasonable condi-=- 
tions can be developed. 








ONE INDICATION THAT THERE MAY INDEED BE INTEREST in private purchase and that there may 
be money behind this interest to back it up was uncovered last month by the 
editor of American Forests. When Henry Van Loon, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board who had previously made an Indian study for 
Gov. Freeman, of Minnesota, told the editor a coalition of eastern insurance 
firms might be interested in the Klamath land as a long-term investment, the 
editor called Richard E. Huff, of the Equitable Life Assurance Co. in New York. 
A member of AFA and the North Carolina Forestry Association, Huff said that so 
far as he knew no such coalition was being considered but that his own firm was 
to lend money to "timber with initiative behind it" and that he had already 
received a number of inquiries from private interests interested in purchasing 
blocks of Klamath forest. Huff stressed that any money lent by the firm 
depended on a thorough investigation first, but that he was inclined to believe 
the Klamath timber represented a good investment and that he personally is hope- 
ful private initiative will show itself resourceful enough to cope with the 
Situation. Equitable along with the Prudential and Traveler's Insurance Com- 
panies were among the first to recognize woodlands as a sound investment and Eli 
Ferguson of Equitable was a pioneer in this field. Previously, there have been 
hints that money would be available to back a prudent Klamath investment, but 
no very clearcut indication of substantial interest was ever shown. Previously, 
Van Loon had expressed the hope that if the occasion arose, AFA might consider 
calling a conference of mortgage loan leaders to discuss the problem. Huff was 
one of several business leaders who said that with AFA committed to the Seaton 
Bill they hoped it would press hard to make sure private initiative did indeed 
have a fair opportunity to show what it could do on a problem that is being 
watched with interest in a number of foreign countries as well as the United 


States. There are times when public purchase is not necessarily in the public 
interest, these men said. 








A NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION has been approved by both 
Senate and House, and the bill, S. 846, which passed the Senate back in June, 
1957, is finally at the White House for signature. The House amended the bill 
(Turn to next page) 
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to define outdoor recreation resources to mean: "The land and water areas and 
associated resources of such areas in the United States, its territories, ana 
possessions which provide or may in the future provide opportunities for outdoor 
recreation, irrespective of ownership." The House also added to the interests 
which would make up the National Advisory Council representation from "livestoc, 
interests, state travel commissions, petroleum production interests," and 
inserted an authorization of $2,500,000 for necessary commission expenditures, 
These amendments were accepted by the Senate. Purpose of the commission is to 
determine future needs for recreational opportunities, to determine presently 
available resources, to set goals for outdoor recreation development for the 
years 1976 and 2000, and to recommend legislation to meet such goals. The com. 
mission will consist of 15 persons, and will be served by a National Advisory 


Council of 25. This bill has had the support of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 





A NEW WILDERNESS BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED BY SENATOR HUMPHREY OF MINNESOTA for himself 
and for Senators Neuberger of Oregon and Douglas of Illinois. The bill, S. 
4028, is the result of modification of a committee print which has been circu- 
lating among interested government agencies and to organizations both interested 
in and opposed to the wilderness preservation measure. It will take the place 
of all previously introduced wilderness bills. A companion bill has been intro- 
duced in the House, H. R. 13013 by Representative Saylor of Pennsylvania. The 
American Forestry Association, which has opposed past versions of the Wilderness 
Bill, said it also opposes the modified bill and will do its best to block it 
using every possible avenue. Most dangerous feature in AFA's judgment is a 
built-in lobby in the form of a Wilderness Council. 





FISCAL YEAR 1959 APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORESTRY ACTIVITIES of the U. S. Forest Service and 
the Interior Agencies, Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
Park Service are shown on the table on page 53. The Senate additions to 
the appropriations bill were upheld in part by the House=-Senate conference. 
Except for the $2,500,000 added by the Senate for construction of research 
facilities, Forest Service, the conferees cut the Senate additions in half. 
Total for the Forest Service is some $10 million more than in Fiscal Year 1958. 
The only significant reductions in Forest Service funds were in state and private 
cooperation activities, $475,000 being pared from the allotment for Clarke- 
McNary tree planting work, and $500,000 for additional tree planting aids to the 
states under the Agriculture Act of 1956 being eliminated. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement received additional funds, $250,000 for fire-protection facilities in 
Alaska, and Bureau of Indian Affairs and Park Service forestry activities will 
continue at about the same level as in 1956. While the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority's appropriation bill has not yet been signed, it is expected that the 
funds for watershed protection and improvement, including forestry activities 
will be approved, as shown. (For breakdown of 1959 appropriations see page 53.) 








SMALL WOODLANDS SURVEY PLANNED 


AMERICAN FORESTS to poll its readers for their views 
on how to step up forest management on small woodlands 


Recent letters that have been written to Ameri- addition to specific questions to which we hope 








can Forests in regard to the Timber Resource 
Review and the series of small woodlands hear- 
ings scheduled by the Forest Service this fall, lead 
us to believe that our membership represents a 
great untapped reservoir of valuable facts and 
opinions on how to approach the small wood- 
lands problem and solve it. Accordingly, the 
Forestry Department of The American Forestry 
Association is collaborating with American For- 
ests in preparing a questionnaire that will be pub- 
lished in the August issue of the magazine on an 
extra page that can be removed and mailed to 
the Chief Forester of AFA. This questionnaire 
will consist of one page (front and back) and in 


to obtain specific answers there will be space for 
additional comment by the reader. In our opin- 
ion, it is quite possible that our 30,000 readers 
represent the widest, most informed cross section 
of opinion in forest conservation. We further 
believe their views may shed valuable light on 
this subject that will be of substantial assistance 
in helping to solidify public opinion in refer- 
ence to the series of hearings of this fall and 
which will have a major bearing on subsequent 
recommendations to Congress. As a service to 
forestry, it is our hope all members will answer 
and return this questionnaire when it appears. 


EDITOR 
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Do We Need a National Academy on Fire Behavior? 


Another big step forward in the task of wiping out 
the scourge of man-caused forest fires in our time was 
made public last month by President Eisenhower with 
the announcement that last year the number of fires 
dipped well below the 100,000 mark for the first time. 
This record low of 83,400 fires nationwide in 1957 is 
a gratifying development, especially when we compare 
that figure with 143,000 fires in 1956 and 200,800 ten 
years ago in 1947. ; ‘ 

The hundreds of public and private agencies most 
concerned and the public itself are to be compli- 
mented on this progress but as Forest Service Chief 
R. E. McArdle stressed, we must not relax—we must 
halve the 1957 record as soon as possible and then 
halve it again until we, like several fortunate foreign 
countries, can say, “Man-caused forest fires are vir- 
tually extinct in America.” We must be satisfied with 
nothing less than this as our ultimate goal. 

The Timber Resource Review, that admirable 
vehicle that holds the mirror up to the timber situa- 
tion in our country, has stressed in cogent terms that 
complacency is the greatest foe in the path of ac- 
celerated forestry progress in the United States. On 
fire, we do not believe we are complacent but as the 
number of big fires continues to decrease the oppor- 
tunities for actual fire training on the job will also 
tend to decrease. As the downtrend in the number of 
fires continues, new people are also replacing “old 
timers” who for years have been the backbone of for- 
est firefighting. As the opportunities to gain experience 
decreases, vigilance must be increased and there must 
be more and better training. 

We are also reminded that in the last ten years a 
total of 188 courageous men have lost their lives 
fighting fires and some of them died because someone 
did not know the things we should know on quixotic 
fire behavior. Ordinarily we tend to associate fire 
fatalities with large conflagrations on national forests, 
but of this total number, 106 perished in fires on state 
and private lands, 77 on national forests, and five on 
Interior Department holdings —an indication that 
death can strike the fighter anywhere on the compara- 
tively small fires as well as on the holocausts. 

This record of sudden death is certainly nothing 
to brag about and fortunately, there is now an indica- 
tion that something may be done about the situation. 
As a result of the Inaja fire of 1956 on the Cleveland 
National Forest where 11 men perished, Chief Mc- 
Ardle set up a special task force headed by Regional 
Forester A. W. Greeley to review past disasters and to 
determine how fire fighting can be made safer. Their 
answer was the first servicewide Fire Behavior Train- 
ing School at Missoula, Montana, in April (see article 
on page 24) and this specialized school was so success- 
ful that one wonders if we should not start thinking in 
terms of a National Academy on Fire Behavior which 
could be attended by selected personnel from all the 
state and private forest organizations. For this school 
bore down heavily on subjects which need much more 
attention than they have previously received—fire 
physics (principles of combustion) , fire behavior, and 
meteorology or “fire weather”—the latter a subject not 
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fully understood by anyone. Thus this school was a 
sounding board for those things that are known by 
our experts and also a search for the unknown quan- 
tity in fire—in short those inexplicable things that kill 
and maim people every single year. 

We became so fascinated by this subject that we 
made a call at the FBI National Academy here in 
Washington—one of the finest schools of its type in 
the world. Agents there informed us that their school 
has graduated over 3,000 police officers in the first 20 
years and that the payoff has been substantial in terms 
of closer cooperation nationally and increased effi- 
ciency by officers who are taught that “brains, science 
and hard work” are the most effective weapons against 
criminals and other enemies of society. Two sessions a 
year are now scheduled by the FBI. The first, or spring 
session, begins in mid-March. The fall session begins 
in late August and continues into November. Each 
session covers a basic 10-week period plus two weeks 
of specialized study in a specific elective course or 
two one-week studies on two specialized subjects. 

These courses, the FBI is convinced, have paid off 
in lives and efficiency and they closely follow the 
courses given to the special agents themselves. The 
FBI does not attempt to train every police officer in 
the country. To be selected is considered an honor 
and special attention is given to each prospective stu- 
dent’s teaching capabilities. The big payoff is in those 
courses students themselves teach upon their return 
to their own police forces. The FBI can provide many 
concrete examples of fine police work and lives saved 
that can be traced directly to the fine work of their 
academy. 

We are not prepared, of course, to state whether a 
National Academy on Fire Behavior would be feasible 
or not on the basis of this brief examination. But it 
does seem to us it is well worth looking into in view 
of 188 fire deaths in 10 years. Punctuating these com- 
ments as American Forests goes to press comes a report 
from the Forest Service that on June 24, 4 more fire 
fighters perished on the Okanogan National Forest in 
Washington when their plane crashed while making a 
cargo drop to a fire on Eight Mile Ridge. Air turbu- 
lence is believed to have been the cause. The time 
has come to call a halt to this waste of human life! 





Special Feature Scheduled 
For some time, American Forests has wanted to 
interview Gov. Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the 
President, and one of the outstanding forest conserva- 


tionists in America. Due to Gov. Adams’ unique 
experience in both public and private forestry, we 
believe such an interview will contribute to conserva- 
tion needs and serve as an important historical docu- 
ment. On June 24, Gov. Adams took time out from 
his busy schedule and gave James B. Craig, editor of 
American Forests, an hour to get started on the job. 
Two topics were covered: wilderness and recreational 
needs in America and small woodlands in New Eng- 
land. Others will be taken up as Gov. Adams’ sched- 
ule permits. The interview will be published in 
August, 




















By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


IMBER thieves, the jackals of 
forestry, still prey on unguarded, 
isolated timberlands and occasional- 
ly attack the people responsible for 
the property. This is your property 
these thieves are raiding. And the 
truth is they are stealing us blind. 
Fortunately, intensively managed 
forests rarely suffer such depreda- 
tions. But the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has been victimized repeat- 
edly in regions where its lands are 
widely scattered and still lacking in 
basic protection. The outcome of 
one such raid was summarized con- 
cisely in the Nevada County Nuggett 
of January 2, 1958: 


Woodruff is Sentenced to 3 Years 


U. S. District Judge Sherrill 
Halbert sentenced Dausey Leaton 


TIMBER THIEVES — They're Stealing’ 


Woodruff in Sacramento on De- 
cember 27 to a term of three years 
in a federal penitentiary, follow- 
ing his conviction on a charge of 
theft of government timber from 
public domain lands. Woodruff, 
a Nevada county logger, was in- 
dicted on October 4 for theft of 
government timber and assaulting 
federal foresters with a gun. 

On December 4, a federal jury 
convicted him on the first charge 
and acquitted him on the second. 
Investigation in the matter was 
conducted by the FBI. The lands 
involved are under the manage- 
ment and protection of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

Following the sentencing on the 
criminal complaint, Ray R. Best, 
state supervisor of the Bureau of 


Land Management, advised that 
Woodruff is also subject to a civil 
damage claim for three times the 
value of approximately 200,000 
board feet of timber unlawfully 
taken from the government land. 
The newspaper account only hints 
at an action-packed drama reminis- 
cent of pioneer days. The details, 
as revealed in, the testimony of BLM 
foresters Max M. Frizzell and Harry 
V. Reynolds, Jr., could stir the jaded 
corpuscles of many oldtimers: 

“. .. [continue across the open- 
ing toward the sawmill and pass 
Slim Woodruff on his left side. 
Slim has his back to me and I note 
a gun in a holster in his right 
hand pants pocket... . 1 As I pass 
Slim I say ‘Howdy Slim.’ I don’t 
recall whether he answered or not. 























; Then I took a position in 
front of the north log deck and pro- 
ceedeci to take a light meter read- 
ing on the logs for photographic 
purposes. Slim Woodruff arrives 
on the scene and orders us away 
from the property. His language 
is coarse and abusive. I ignore 
Slim for awhile. Then I said, 
‘Slim, we have a job to do and we 
are here to do this job’ or words 
to that effect... . Again I take a 
light meter reading. .. . 4 About 
this instant I sense a movement 
and hear a noise off to my right 
side and slightly behind me. As 
I turn in this direction, I see Slim 
propelled to the ground on his 
side. Reynolds ordered Slim to 
get on his stomach and spread his 
(Turn to page 35) 
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Prime targets for thievery have been some 
widely-scattered and unprotected BLM lands 






LA SURFACE DES ECRANS OF ‘anention Ny 
FORESTIFRE A CENTUPLE 


Soviet Union exhibited model of tree-cutting, Illuminated color photographs show lives of 
hauling equipment in their forestry section “men of the forest” at the Canadian Pavilion 
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Wildlife scenes being dis- 
played at Belgian Pavilion 


Wooden beams enhance beauty 
of Belgian Forestry Pavilion 





Reforestation in Portugal is featured in 


Split tree trunk is used by the Czechs 
map made of their major wood species 


Soviet diagrams popularize scientific 
to introduce imaginative wooden toys 


forestry, accenting watershed program 
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OW DOES forestry fit into “a 

balance-sheet for a more hu- 
man world?” The pavilion of Group 
17 at the Brussels World Fair gives 
an inspiring answer to this chal- 
lenging theme. 

Devoted to forests, hunting and 
fishing, the pavilion aims at show- 
ing how respect for Nature’s forest 
laws helps toward the economic and 
social balance of a country. 

An estimated 35,000,000 visitors 
from every corner of the earth are 
expected to pass through the World 
Fair turnstiles during its six-months’ 
duration, ending October 19. A re- 
ceptive international audience of 
that size represents a major public 
relations opportunity. The pavilion 
organizers have risen magnificently 
to the task of educating a world-wide 
cross-section of the general public 
to understanding of the forester’s 
Viewpoint on forest management, 
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R} AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


soil and water conservation, wild- 
life and recreation. 

Chairman of the organizing group 
for the Forestry, Hunting and Fish- 
ing Section was M. Albert Herbig- 
nat, General Manager of the Water- 
ways and Forest Administration of 
the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture. 
Group Secretary was M. Lamotte, 
also of the Water and Forest De- 
partment. 

Location of the pavilion couldn’t 
have been better chosen—standing, 
as it does, on a naturally wooded 
site. Designed by the architects 
Dedoyard and Profiter, the pavilion 
is built entirely of timber, with an 
inwardly curving facade in varie- 
gated colors. It occupies a floor space 
of 10,280 square feet. Interior deco- 
ration has been carried out by M. 
Paquay. Close by stands the dome- 
like building of the National Tim- 
ber Information Service, occupying 
a 1,000-sq. ft. site. 


*CONOMIE FORESTIERE SUR UNE BASE SCIENTIEROURES 


By REG BUTLER 


Inside the Forestry Pavilion, great 
beams curve down from roof to 
floor. Against this background, a 
panorama of forest scenes has been 
faithfully reproduced. From the 
highest point of a miniature Ar- 
dennes Forest—Belgium’s largest 
forested area—a spring gushes forth. 
The water winds down from the 
hills, changing from brooklet to 
stream, and from thence to a river 
emptying into the North Sea. 

At each stage, the nature of the 
forest and its typical wildlife changes 
character until woodlands thin out 
into the plains and polders of the 
coastal region. 

Teo complete the illusion, photo- 
graphic enlargements of typical lo- 
calities portray the physical charac- 
ter of the land in scenic _back- 
grounds. 

Message to the layman? That is 
expressed in supplementary display 
cabinets. The message is universal, 
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Canadians marked entrance to forestry 
unit by 600-year-old red pine section 


applicable to every country in the 
world. The forest brings only good. 
It provides timber, and work, and 
recreation. It regulates the climate 
and the water system. It prevents 
impoverishment and erosion of the 
soil. In short, it is an indispensable 
element in the life of a nation; for 
a land without forests is dead. 

But man, who derives both pleas- 
ure and profit from the forest, must 
also respect it. For the forest is a 
living thing—a biological entity, 
which reacts to all human interven- 
tion. The life of the forest is subject 
to natural laws which, if violated, 
lead to desolation and ruin. 

Hence the vital need for public 
understanding of why sound forestry 
management Is essential. 

“Our aim,” said Mr. Herbignat, 
chairman of the Forestry Group, 


The Belgian Forestry Pavilion is situated on a delightfully 
well-wooded site, and structure is built entirely of timber 


“is to show visitors that Belgium is 
among the progressive nations which 
understand the value of natural 
sites and reserves; and that we are 
educating our citizens into respect 
for Nature.” 

Hunting and fishing also demand 
respect for natural laws. “The 
hunter worthy of the name realizes 
it is not the quantity, but the qual- 
ity, of the game that matters. He 
knows there must be harmony be- 
tween the law of the forest and the 
law of the chase; and that the forest 
must receive first consideration.” 

The value of angling is stressed, 
as an absorbing and healthy form of 
relaxation. Streams and lakes must 
be kept well stocked. “For the hap- 
py, well-laden fisherman is a good 
citizen. He sees life through rose- 


‘ey 


colored spectacles—and all around 
him benefit from this.” 

Certainly the Belgian Forestry 
Pavilion fits admirably into the over- 
all scheme of showing the life of 
mankind everywhere on earth. As 
the first World Fair to be held since 
New York 1939, the Brussels Exhi- 
bition is not just another trade fair. 
The other 46 participating countries 
have each built a pavilion of vary- 
ing size; and each has interpreted 
in its own way the general Exhibi- 
tion theme, which is also quoted as 
‘Modern technology in the service 
of man.” 

Each pavilion features forestry in 
more or less detail, as part of that 
nation’s story. Countries interested 
in boosting tourism stress the scenic 
beauty of their forest lands. 

(Turn to page 51) 


The Portuguese display concentrates on forest exploitation and 
illustrates the processes of resin-tapping and stripping the cork oak 
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Outstanding conservation 
events of the year will be 

two big water programs this 
fall in the Southwest. The 
first will be the Fifth National 
Watershed Congress at Dallas, 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 1; and the 
second will be held at Tucson, 
where The American Forestry 
Association’s annual meeting, 
Oct. 27-30, will stress the 
theme, ‘Water, Forests 

and People” 


AFA PROGRAM AT TUCSO! 
Monday, O-tober 27 


Pioneer Hotel 


MORNING SESSION — 
Presiding: 
Keynote Address: 


Presentation: 


AFTERNOON — 
EVENING — 


MORNING SESSION — 
Panel: 
Moderator: 


Invitation to: 
Luncheon: 
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9:30 A.M. 
Don P. Johnston, President, The American Forestry Association 

“Water, Forests, and People” 

Dr. R. E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, U. §. Department of Agriculture 


Forest Conservation Commemorative Postage Stamp 
The Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster General 


Tour: Santa Catalina Mountains, Coronado National Forest 


Movie Premiere: The Muskingum Watershed 


Slide Show: Recovering Rainfall 


Tuesday, October 28 


9:00 A.M. Pioneer Hotel 
“Watersheds and Their Management” 
Lawrence Mehren, Vice President, Valley National Bank 
“Federal Responsibilities” 
Edward Woozley, Director, Bureau of Land Management 
“States’ Responsibilities” 
Gus P. Backman, Secretary, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
“Citizens’ Responsibilities” 
The Honorable Lewis W. Douglas, former Ambassador to Great Britain 


Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, Arthur Newton Pack, President 


Honoring all early foresters (Continued) 
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AFTERNOON — 


EVENING — 
Supper: 


MORNING SESSION — 
Panel: 
Moderator: 


Luncheon: 
Speaker: 


AFTERNOON — 


EVENING — 


ALL DAY — 


Sabino Canyon in Santa Catalina 
Mts. is popular recreation area 


Bat Cave is a feature attraction 
in the Tunnel of Desert Museum 


Visit Arizona — Sonora Desert Museum 
Dedication of Watershed Conservation Laboratory 
Mexican and American officials participating 


Chuckwagon Dinner in Old Tucson — Western Entertainment 


Whdnesday, October 29 


9:00 A.M. Pioneer Hotel 
“Water Needs in the Southwest” 
Dr. Harold E. Myers, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Arizona 
“Indian Water Needs” 
Lester Oliver, Fort Apache Reservation 
“Agricultural Water Needs” 
George V. Christie, Vice President, First National Bank 
“Urban Water Needs” 
Leland M. Hover, Phoenix Republic and Gazette 
“Research in Watershed Management” 
Raymond Price, Director, Rocky Mountain Forest Experimental Station 


Joint, The American Forestry Association and Rotary International 
W. S. Rosecrans, former President, The American Forestry Association 
Continued panel program 
“Recreation and Wildlife” 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park Service 
“Forage and Water” 


Dr. R. H. Humphrey, Professor of Range Management, University of Arizona 
“Forests and Water” 


Fred H. Kennedy, Regional Forester, Southwestern Region, U. S. Forest Service 
83rd ANNUAL BANQUET 
Presentation of Distinguished Service Awards in Conservation 


Thursday, October 30 


Tour: University of Arizona forage plant nursery, a grass seed ranch, soil con- 
servation activities. Lunch in Nogales, Mexico, and visit to cattle ranch 
in Sonora, Mexico, in the afternoon. 





TRINITY 
RIVER 


ARD - HITTING | rainstorms 

again, in the spring of 1958, 
paid brief visits to the watersheds of 
the Southwest. 

One of the watersheds was that of 
the Trinity River in Texas, a 600- 
plus-mile stream which rises to the 
northwest of Fort Worth and Dallas 
and angles southeasterly to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The storms of 1958 were not as 
severe as those of a year before. For 
one thing, they moved faster, dump- 
ing their contents over wider areas. 
But they were damaging enough to 
remind the two million persons liv- 
Ing in the Trinity watershed of the 
Value of the work they have been 
doing toward making their river into 
a continuing asset rather than an 
unstable friend and potential foe. 

The Trinity watershed will get 
the attention of the fifth annual 
Watershed Congress in Dallas’ Stat- 
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Storm waters outline field contours in Trinity watershed 


By TARLETON JENKINS 


ler Hotel on September 29, 30 and 
October 1. The area is an appro- 
priate setting for such a meeting. 
Few citizens in the nation realize 
the worth of an effective watershed 
program more than those of this 
sprawling northern Texas city of 
600,000. 

If people living in the Trinity 
watershed had forgotten the value 
of plenty of good, sweet-tasting 
water, the Southwest’s long drought 
prodded their memory. Many a resi- 
dent of Dallas, for example, had 
been getting drinking water, not 
from the faucet, but out of bottles 
or cartons like milk comes in. That 
water was costing 40 cents a gallon 
or 25 cents a half-gallon. It was sell- 
ing wholesale at five times what folks 
were getting for Texas oil at $2.50 a 
barrel. 

You see, Dallas’ city council, see- 
ing the supply getting down to 


trickle depth, laid a line to the near- 
est big supply, Lake Texoma on 
the Oklahoma border. Trouble was 
they were getting Red River water 
from a point where it was more 
than somewhat briny. 

Fort Worth was laying a line to 
the west to the Brazos River when 
the reservoir-filling rains came. 

Flood prevention, water supply 
and barge navigation (from the Gulf 
to Dallas and Fort Worth) were ma- 
jor concerns of the people of the 
Trinity watershed in the 1920's as 
they started work on a program for 
their basin. 

This interest led to an important 
development. The upper portion of 
the Trinity became one of the origi- 
nal 11 watersheds of the nation to 
be designated by Congress in its 
Flood Control Act of 1944. This act 
authorized the Soil Conservation 
Service to proceed with the improve- 
ment of the Upper Trinity watershed 
in the interest of runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention. 

The Upper Trinity is the largest 
of the 11 projects. The program, 
with the Soil Conservation Service 
working hand in hand with the 19 
soil conservation districts involved, 
includes the treatment of the area’s 
agricultural land according to its 
needs and its use within its capa- 
bilities—and upstream engineering 
works. 

This upstream program got under 
way in 1946. The watershed was 
divided in 53 creek-size watersheds, 
and the land treatment phases of the 
work were given a strong push. The 
first floodwater retarding dam, of 
about 1260 in the over-all plan, was 
finished in 1948 on the Trinity’s 
West Fork near Jacksboro. 

As of September 1, 1948, 163 of 
these dams, which temporarily detain 


(Turn to page 46) 


Strip cropping and grassed waterways 
near Waxahachie in Trinity watershed 





WATERSHED 
CONGRESS 


The Fifth National Watershed 
Congress will be held at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
from September 29 through 
October 1. Theme for meeting 
will be “Meeting People’s Needs 
by Watershed Development” 





Residents of Fort Worth suburb fled as many as five times during the spring 3 








MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


10:00 a.m. Session I: The Still Urgent Need for a 


Land and Water Policy 


This Committee should prepare a concise statement, 
an outline of which can be presented in fifteen (15) 
minutes by the Chairman that will invoke a compre- 
hensive discussion of the pros and cons of the still 
urgent need for a land and water policy. More than 
a score of federal agencies administer programs that 
affect America’s land and water resources, and large 
numbers of state agencies operate in these interre- 
lated fields. The statement should deal with any 
piecemeal development and uncoordinated planning 
that is in evidence on the national and state levels, 
along with any waste, excessive costs, duplication of 
effort, and confusion that may result. It should con- 
sider losses of precious resources in the flooding of 
fertile valleys, forest lands, and wilderness and wild 
areas for power development and flood control pur- 
poses, as well as the wisdom of attempting to meet 
all anticipated power needs of the future with hydro- 
electric power in the face of other possible and po- 
tential energy sources. Do the human benefits from 
adequate land and water planning demand the form- 
ulation and adoption of a national policy to guide 
coordinated planning and action programs? 


Chairman: Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President, 
Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman: Gordon Zimmerman, Research Direc- 
tor, The National Grange, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Session II: Federal Agency Conflicts in 
Programs, Practices, and Policies 


The report of this Committee should stimulate dis- 
cussion of federal agency conflicts in programs, prac- 
tices, and policies that may tend to impair, retard, 
or negate urgently needed land and water projects 
at national, state, and local levels. Presidential ad- 


3:30 p.m. 


of 1957, when the Big Fossil Creek nearby, pursued an in-and-out routine. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


visory groups have made studies and reported con- 
flicts in the activities of many federal agencies, but 
their recommendations have been opposed so effec- 
tively as to block remedial action. Ways and means 
of recognizing and disclosing any such contrary posi- 
tions in federal agencies, and of securing correc- 
tive legislation or executive directives should be pre- 
sented for consideration and discussion. Under 
spending and inadequate financing of watershed de- 
velopments can be wasteful rather than prudent. The 
customary fluctuations in annual appropriations for 
planning and construction do not provide the desired 
and much needed continuity of program. 
Chairman: Lloyd Partain, Manager of Trade Re- 
lations, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Vice-Chairman: Matt Triggs, Assistant Legislative 
Director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Washington, D. C 


Session III: Maximum Benefits in 
Watershed Developments 


This committee assignment should cover the maxi- 
mum benefits in watershed development. Proper 
watershed management creates benefits for all per 
sons residing in the drainage area, whether a major 
stream or small tributary. The attainment of har- 
mony in the management of land and water resources 
requires full cooperation, coordination and _ active 
participation of all elements of the economy, includ- 
ing local, state, regional and national interests. Bene- 
fits can be in the form of controlled water runoff, 
stabilized water supplies, recreational facilities, forest 
growth, fish and wildlife enhancement, and financial 
well being. Each city resident, suburbanite, and 
country dweller is a potential beneficiary of water- 
shed management, provided that comprehensive plan- 
ning and development gives full consideration to 
their needs. 
Chairman: Irving K. Fox, Member, Water Re- 

sources Program Staff, Resources 

For The Future, Inc., Washington, 
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Vice-Chairman: Thomas L. Kimball, Director, Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Department, 
Denver, Colorado 


ANNUAL BANQUET: 


Statler-Hilton Hotel 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


9:00 a.m. Session IV: Cities Are in Watersheds 


Too 


The statement of this committee should emphasize 
the fact that cities are in watersheds too. Towns and 
cities are no stronger than their municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies. Uncontrolled waters threaten 
life and property. Polluted waters jeopardize health, 
discourage industry, commerce, and recreation. A 
developed watershed which assures adequate sup- 
plies of potable water and freedom from the threat 
of flood and disaster is as much a part of the city as 
are its people, buildings, and streets. Case histories 
of success and failures should be cited to illustrate 
how water resource development has welded all peo- 


10:30 a.m. 


ples in a watershed together for improved public 
welfare. 


Chairman: Ollie Fink, Executive Secretary, 
Friends of The Land, Zanesville, 
Ohio 

Vice-Chairman: Carl J. Johnson, Conservation Con- 

sultant, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Session V: Need for Clean Water 


This committee should have little difficulty in justi- 
fying the need for clean water. Human existence on 
an acceptable standard of living demands clean water, 
free from the contamination of municipal, industrial, 
agricultural and other destructive wastes. The na- 
tion’s water supply is relatively fixed and constant. 
Some areas already are in short supply, and new 
sources of pollution are making life-sustaining water 
unusable and increasingly expensive to reclaim. Clean 
water is the highest form of civic excellence, and 
this healthful and happy state has been achieved all 
too rarely. Much thought and action must be given 
(Turn to page 54) 





Parks Association HadA 


Conservation “awareness” is on the rise E. T. Scoyen, of National Park Service, tells the association 


Executive Director and Mrs. Fred Packard — annual William P, Wharton, of Groton, Mass. (foreground) 
NPA party was held at their home in Virginia served as president of association from 1935 to 1953 
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New Eggert film on his canyon voyage is a knockout 
guests learn at National Parks Association party 


A Party e _By JAMES B. CRAIG 








HERE have been a number of 

conservation developments that 
would have pleased the late TR in 
this Roosevelt Centennial Year but 
we have a hunch that one in par- 
ticular that would have delighted his 
adventurous heart was unveiled last 
month at the annual get-together of 
the National Parks Association and 
its friends at the attractive home of 
Executive Director and Mrs. Fred 
Packard in Virginia. 

After an afternoon spent in hear- 
ing reports on developments on the 
playgrounds of the nation in na- 
tional parks, forests and wildlife 
refuges and a steak dinner, the guests 
drove to a nearby school the audi- 
torium of which proved to be already 
filled by the young fry of the area. 
They were waiting, as one told us, to 
see the movie made “by that guy who 
shot all the rapids in Grand Canyon 
and who will be here tonight.” 

Their waiting proved well justi- 
Pd fied. “Danger River,” the account of 
, a boating expedition down the can- 
yon from Green River, Wyoming, 
to Lake Mead is one of the most ex- 
citing things we’ve seen in a long 
time. In addition to the exciting 
































Present president, Sigurd Olson (right), 
chats with H. H. Bennett, father of 
soil conservation movement in the U. S. 
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white ‘water shots, the camera work 
showing the canyon in its many 
moods is breathtakingly beautiful— 
whether they be those in the early 
morning, mid-day or just before 
dusk. 

The man who produced the film 
is Charles T. Eggert, director of mo- 
tion pictures for the National Parks 
Association. His expedition as the 
11th since that of Major Powell and 
the first to be accomplished without 
a serious accident. His film had both 
the kids and adults alike on edge of 
their chairs dozens of times before 
the expedition arrived at placid 
Lake Mead. 

Now, lest someone get the wrong 
impression, there was nothing fool- 
hardy about this expedition. As 
Eggert told the group, it was 
planned with almost mathematical 
exactness including the rubperized 
rafts that bend and give like some 
live thing when they collide against 
rocks in treacherous rapids. Nor do 
these explorers blithely shoot’ into 
each rapids head on. As Eggert 
stressed, the rafts are beached and a 
full dress reconnaisance is.made by 
the group in which every factor is 
carefully weighed and a plari of at- 
tack formulated. Only at one point 
was it necessary to shoot through 
sight-unseen and here the she¢r walls 
of the cartyon made it impgsgible to 
get closé enough for a look. That 
particular episode was a timejfof sus- 
pense for the entire party. | 

You’ve got to see this water—its 
speed, its whirlpools and jts sheer 
power—to really nape what 
these people were up agaifist. And 
believe it or not, at one pdint the ex- 
pedition was joined by an individual 
in a power boat who shot through 
those rock-strewn gorgés. His ap- 
proach was to hit the rapids going 
full speed and it must be a tribute 
to the planning of the group that 
prevented his crashing into some 
hidden rock. 

“Why in God’s name would a man 
want to risk his neck like that?” a 
man in Washington to whom we had 
been describing the film, commented 
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Host Packard with an armful of steaks that 
later added greatly to guests’ enjoyment 
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Martha Hayne and Mr. and Mrs. George Fell, 
study new Mission °66 plans for the parks 





later. We think we know. To begin 
with, adventure still exerts its appeal 
in this era of sedentary activity. 
Watching those kids in the school 
auditorium proves that. TR him- 
self didn’t like foolhardiness, of 
course, but planned adventure in- 
cluding an element of calculated risk 
strongly appealed to him—and this 
was definitely planned adventure. 
But it goes even deeper than that 
with Eggert, we learned. Fred Pack- 
ard recalls it was back in 1953 he first 
started getting letters from a photog- 
rapher who wanted to make outdoor 
pictures that were “useful, as well as 
beautiful.” The approach appealed 
to Fred and he invited the writer, 
Eggert, to come and see him at his 
office. Fred was impressed by him 
and took him over to the National 
Park Service which, at that time, 
wanted some footage from Dinosaur 
National Monument. Eggert went 
West for them and came back with 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Faculty and students attending the Fire Behavior Training School at Missoula, Montana, Apri', 1958 


TRAINING 
IN 
FOREST 
FIRE 
BEHAVIOR 


By E. M. BACON 





E’RE coming up,” was the cry 
from the canyon, barely heard 
above the roar and crackle of flames 
rushing through tinder dry brush. 
The roar swelled ominously. Then 
it happened, like the hammer-blow 
of lightning. Watchers on the far 
canyon wall saw the awesome flash- ' 
over; instantly 40 acres were en- 
gulfed in flames. 

Quiet descended on the moun- 
tainside as the flames crested the 
ridgetop and slowed down. Dirty 
bone-tired firefighters worked their 
way down the fire line and gathered 
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in small] groups. Numbed minds 
realized slowly that they probably 
had witnessed disaster. 

Some of them had just made it 
to the top and safety; others had 
been beyond reach of the flames and 
in no real danger. But what about 
others? No one knew who or how 
many might have been lost. That 
would come later. So would heroic 
tales of men staying to help fellow 
workers and failing to make it them- 
selves. Eleven men lost their lives 
that night of November 26, 1956. 
The scene was the Inaja Fire in the 
Cleveland National Forest, Calif. 


Inaja Fire on Cleveland National Forest 


Once again the powerful forces of 
nature — weather and combustion 
heat—had overcome man. All his 
plans, his knowledge, his machines 
were futile when the combined fac- 
tors, some of them still unknown, 
erupted into violence. You can bet- 
ter understand the magnitude of 
this flash-over when you realize that 
the energy released in burning 40 
acres of medium density brush is 
roughly equal to that released by 
the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb at Hiroshimo. 

A disaster such as this re-empha- 
sizes a well-known fact: fighting for- 


in which 11 lost their lives 


est fires is hazardous work. Over the 
years much money and time have 
been spent learning more about how 
fires act, and how weather, fuels, 
and terrain affect them. Much re- 
mains to be learned. 

While there is no substitute for ex- 
perience on fires, training is another 
way of learning. Training has been 
a keynote in fire control on national 
forests. The opportunities for experi- 
ence, however, are decreasing. There 
is a downtrend in number of large 
fires and new people are replacing 
“old timers” who have for years been 

(Turn to page 47) 


The Smokejumper Center at Missoula 


provided excellent facilities for school 





Calendar 


Year 
1948 
1949 
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1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
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1957 
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State & 


Private Lands 


Interior 
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Models of components of forest floor, 
24 times actual size, being assembled 


HE Hall of North American 

Forests, a sweeping panorama 
of the forests of this continent, and 
a vivid interpretation of their rela- 
tion to man, was opened to the pub- 
lic May 14, 1958 at The American 
Museum of Natural History, in New 
York City. 

This dynamic presentation of the 
forest as a biotic community ranges 
in its scope from the towering red- 
woods of the Pacific coast to the 
minute plants and animals that in- 
habit the floor of an eastern wood- 
land. It is the most comprehen- 
sive exhibit of its kind in the world. 

At the formal opening ceremonies 
250 representatives of science, edu- 
cation, forestry, and industry joined 
Museum officials in ceremonies 
marking the completion of the Hall, 
which was ten years in the making. 
Speaking at this event, Dr. Richard 
E. McArdle, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, voiced the need 
for widespread public understanding 
of man’s dependence on the forests, 
and emphasized the significance of 
the new Hall in bringing about such 
understanding. 

“Progress in forestry—that is, the 
protection, management, and intelli- 
gent use of forests—requires broad 
public support. Such support comes 
only through understanding of the 
need for it,” Dr. McArdle said. “. . . 
Here in the Hall of Forests, the 
American people may learn what the 
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Dr. Jack McCormick (left), ecologist in charge of the Hall, and John 
Andresen, consultant in forestry, discuss labelling of vegetation map 


forest is and how it serves them.” 

John H. Hinman, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, International 
Paper Company, told the audience 
that the future of his company, a 
major forest management organiza- 
tion and a substantial producer of 
a wide range of forest products, “‘is 
based on the fundamental notion 
that the forests of North America, 
properly managed and protected and 
harvested, can provide an endless 
source of supply of wood.” He added 
that because of the growing popula- 
tion and the continuously rising 
standard of living, “this notion poses 
a tremendous challenge to every or- 
ganization that depends on the for- 
est for its raw material supply.” 

In order to show the diversity of 
forest communities in North Ameri- 
ca and their distribution, the Mu- 
seum has reproduced actual forest 
sites from Canada, New Hampshire, 
New York, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Arizona, Colorado, 
Montana, California, and Washing- 
ton. Included are forests of Catskill 
sugar maples, New England birches, 
southeastern swamp cypress, mixed 
hardwoods in the Ozark and Great 
Smoky Mountains, northern spruce 
and fir, southwestern cactus, western 
pine and juniper, timberline growth 
in the northern Rockies, coast red- 
wood, and Olympic Peninsula rain 
forest conifers. 

Each of these twelve life-sized, 
three-dimensional exhibits, startling 


in its illusion of reality, has been 
created with the artistic excellence 
and meticulous attention to scientific 
detail for which the Museum’s habi- 
tat groups are famous. Each depicts 
a forest setting in which not only 
trees and smaller plants, but also 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibi- 
ans, and even tiny insects form an 
integrated community. 

The Hall’s largest single exhibit 
is the Washington State rain forest 
group, with its huge Douglasfirs, 
Sitka spruces, and Pacific silver firs 
reaching upward and out of sight. 
Here, the black-tailed deer peers 
from the undergrowth, the sooty 
grouse forages in the luxuriant 
ground cover, and a profusion of 

(Turn to page 39) 


Hall preparator makes final ad- 
justments on some Spanish moss 














Forester shows pilot 
map of region to be 
sown with slash pine 


About 13,500 acres of burned 
area will have been reseeded 
this year, and harvest of 75 
thousand cords is anticipated 


The St. Regis Paper Company scores 
another “first” in southern forestry 


UTILIZING SY 





A flagman waits in area of the 
Suwannee Forest designated as 
the target for airplane which 
will sow the slash pine seed 




















Planes fly from flag to flag 
(arrows) in seeding operation. 
The plane sows one pound of 
seed per acre — 14,000 seeds 
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CROSSE 
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carried on in the South, resulted 


lation of a massive tree-chip- in the harvest of as much as three 
ping operation here has spurred out of every five cords of the mer- 
new interest in the management and chantable timber which was stand- (Above) Distinctive signs mark headquar- 
development in St. Regis Paper ing when the fire started. One cord ters of the 220,000-acre Suwannee Forest 
Company's 220-thousand acre Su- out of every five, it is estimated, 


survived the fire. 

The contract made by St. Regis 
on Jan. 1, 1948, with Superior Pine 
Products Co., owner of the forest, _ . 
called for management of the prop- (Below) Actual logging begins = work- 

: man cuts low with a portable chainsaw 
erty over a period of 60 years and 
the purchase of the annual growth, 
then estimated at about  three- 
quarters of a cord an acre, or 150,000 
cords. That rate of growth still is 
current on the unburned portions 
of the forest. 

Since the beginning of the con- 
tract about 1,200,000 cords of forest 
products—poles, piling, saw timber 
and plywood, have been harvested 
from the forest. The Suwannee 


wannee Forest which the company 
has been operating for just a little 
more than ten years. 

The new chip mill, the first ever 
built in the South to debark tree- 
length logs and convert them into 
pulpwood chips in the forest, can 
turn out more than 300 cords of 
such chips in a two-shift day. The 
chips are sent by rail hopper cars 
to the pulp mill 75 miles away as 
compared to the conventional ship- 
ping of round pulpwood bolts to 
be debarked and chipped at the mill. 

Inquiries also have been made as 
to the progress in regenerating about 
70-thousand acres of the Suwannee 


(Middle) In tracts of less than a hun- 
dred acres, the seeds are sown by hand 


















Forest which were lost in a catas- Forest was one of the first tracts 
| waphic Gre in June of 1955. Man. owned or controlled by St. Regis 
aging and logging the Suwannee in the South to be put under a 

Forest is one of the largest concen- management plan calling for a 30- 


trated pulpwood operations in the year rotation of slash pine crops. 
history of the paper industry in the —- Under this plan, “working circles” 
South. of 30 cutting units, each substantial- 

Indications now are that the com- ly more than one thousand acres, 


ol no no op odiien “ae t 75 are established, with one unit to be 
ousand cords of wood from the for- clear-cut and re-stocked each year. 


est and will have completed the re- : : 
seeding and replanting of at least Each of the other 29 units will be 


13,500 acres of those lost in the 1955 at some other stage of management. 


























fire, says Albert Ernest, vice presi- The forest is divided into five work- 
dent of St. Regis in charge of the ing circles and managed by some 40 
company’s Southern Woodlands Di- employees, five of them professional 
vision. Also, present observations in- foresters. Generally the Suwannee 


dicate that the seed trees that were Forest is low level land, often wet, 
marked and left on the burn before with a scattering of swamps and 


other trees were salvaged are restock- With a heavy undergrowth of pal- 
ing a substantial area. metto and gall berry throughout. 
Aerial seeding, machine plant- The forest is bounded on the east 








ing, and hand planting are the by the Okefenokee Swamp and the 
major methods for restoration of the storied Suwannee River. The Flor- 
denuded portion of the slash pine —_ida-Georgia line forms the southern 
forest, and natural regeneration is boundary and the northern property 
counted on to restock the less se- line follows an irregular course. 
verely burned areas. The problems of regenerating the 
The fire, started by lightning, forest are complicated by the pal- 
swept about 125,000 acres, including metto and gall berry undergrowth 
those in the Suwannee Forest. An since their root systems preclude the 
aggressive salvage program, one of use of the mechanical planters ordi- 
the largest and most successful ever (Turn to page 49) 
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EDUCATING THE STR} 


i a year ago, the Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests caught me 
off guard and wheedled a promise 
from me to write on stream sanita- 
tion legislation and progress in 
North Carolina. The job was to be 
done when I could “get around to 
it.” Recently, Editor Craig dropped 
a hint, where it would do the most 
good, to the effect that it didn’t look 
as if I was going to “get around to 
it.” Of course, the real culprit in this 
matter is the distinguished President 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Don Johnston, for he lives only 
a “whoop and a holler” from Ra- 
leigh, and during a Session of the 
General Assembly not a legislative 
pin falls—in either the Senate or 
the House—but what he hears it. 
It is quite evident he told Jim Craig 
about the long legislative fight to 
get a workable stream sanitation law 
enacted. It was a “humdinger” of 
a scrap! 

As you recall, B’rer Fox flung 
B’rer Rabbit in the briar patch be- 
cause B’rer Rabbit convinced B’rer 
Fox that the briar patch was the 
last place he wished to be flung. Of 
course, the briar patch is exactly 
where B’rer Rabbit wished to be 
flung because there is where he was 
born and bred. 

Although fate has a way of casting 
itself in various guises, little did I 
think in May 1945 when the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina appointed me 
a member of a Study Commission on 
Stream Pollution that foxy fate was 
flinging me into a briar patch—out 
of which I would not struggle until 
1951. Unlike B’rer Rabbit, I didn’t 
want to get into a briar patch and 
didn’t know until it was too late that 
I had been flung into one. But more 
about that later. 

It is characteristic of we humans 
to utilize our national resources in 
an improvident manner until we dis- 
cover they are on the verge of ex- 
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haustion. And whether we, as a state 
or nation, become a fertile field for 
future archaeologists or restore our 
renewable resources and win the 
long trek back depends on how soon 
we discover our error, and whether 
we have the courage to create the 
necessary policies and enforce them 
fearlessly, but fairly. 

Water is man’s most precious com- 
modity, yet how he mistreats it. 
Greece, Persia, Babylon, Egypt, and 
Rome were great civilizations, and 
their civilizations in their Golden 
Eras were supported by good sanita- 
tion practices and ample water sup- 
ply. However, written in the history 
of their decline is the record of dwin- 
dling natural resources, water short- 
ages and stream pollution. The rise 
and fall of these ancient civilizations 
should be an arresting lesson for us. 

When a state arouses itself to the 
importance of an intelligent water 
policy and determinedly sets out to 
correct past errors to insure its peo- 
ple protection, it finds that it must 
deal with water in two main divi- 
sions, namely, supply and usableness. 

To provide municipalities, agri- 
culture, and industry with an am- 
ple supply of water, in so far as it is 
possible for it to do so, is, of course, 
one of the paramount functions of 
the state. And for the state to per- 
mit practices that wantonly destroy 
or lessen the supply of water avail- 
able, is simply inviting nature’s in- 
exorable price of retribution—the 
creation of another desert. 

It matters little how much water 
we have available—IF IT IS NOT 
USABLE. Back in the thirties and 
early forties North Carolina began 
to feebly interest itself in stream 
pollution. Finally, the General As- 
sembly of 1945 enacted legislation 
providing for a Stream Pollution 
Study Commission and, as men- 
tioned previously, the Governor ap- 
pointed me as a member to repre- 
sent Agriculture. It didn’t take the 


Commission long to discover that 
the state did indeed have a stream 
pollution problem and by the time 
the 1947 General Assembly met, we 
had completed our study and were 
ready with recommendations in the 
form of a bill. Inasmuch as I was 
the only member of the Commission 
in the General Assembly, the session 
was but a few weeks old when it 
became apparent to me that in ac- 
cepting an appointment to the Study 
Commission I had _ literally _per- 
mitted myself to be flung in the 
briar patch, for it fell to my lot to 
introduce our proposed legislation. 

While the legislative battle for a 
State Stream Sanitation Law began 
with the 1947 Session, that battle 
was of short duration. It was im- 
possible to get the proper legislative 
committee interested in such legis- 
lation. Even close friends questioned 
my sanity for proposing such a law. 
It was intimated that I should con- 
sult a psychiatrist. Our Commission 
discovered that if stream sanitation 
legislation were to be written into 
the North Carolina Statutes, we had 
a tremendous legislative struggle on 
our hands. During the interim pe- 
riod between the 1947 and 1949 Ses- 
sions of the General Assembly we 
continued to pile up evidence of the 
great need for our proposed legisla- 
tion and to talk to the people. Dutr- 
ing that period I never made a 
speech any where in the state, no 
matter on what the subject, but what 
I brought in stream pollution. You 
have heard of taking sentences or 
words out of context. “Believe It or 
Not,” I for one reversed that pro- 
cedure—I put sentences and words 
into context. Oh, I know I wasn't 
always logical and what I said didn't 
always fit snugly into the context I 
assigned them to. Nevertheless, I 
did get in a plug for a stream sanita- 
tion law and my audience knew what 
I was talking about—because they 
invariably smiled. And remember, 
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M POLLUTER 


the other members of our Commis- 
sion were doing the same thing! 

When the 1949 Session opened I 
wasted no time in introducing our 
bill in the House — the same one at 
which the 1947 committee wouldn't 
even take a glance. The fight in 
committee lasted most of the 1949 
Session. It was tough going, but we 
did get it out of committee to the 
floor of the House. A week later, 
after a heart-breaking three-hour 
scrap, the bill was defeated by eight 
votes. 

But, you see, we were making 
progress. We had gotten the ball 
down to the eight yard line, so to 
speak. The two years between the 
1949 and 1951 Sessions were a repeti- 
tion of the previous two-year period. 
We carried our cause to the people 
—quoting facts. Also, once again, 
I continued to put sentences and 
words into unrelated context. 


The bill I introduced in the 1951 
House was changed somewhat when 
it came out of the House Committee 
towards the end of the Session. But 
it was not weakened. After a two- 
hour debate, naturally, I was very 
happy indeed when I sat and lis- 
tened to a roll call vote that gave us 


All eyes, including mine, were on 
the chairman. A motion that tran- 
scends all other motions was before 
the committee — what would the 
chairman do? What could he do 
but put the motion, which was al- 
most sure to carry? Then occurred 
the first of several “truth is stranger 
than fiction” events. The chairman 
ignored the motion to adjourn and 
told me to proceed—AND GOT 
AWAY WITH IT. Not a voice was 
raised demanding a vote on the mo- 
tion. As soon as I finished, the com- 
mittee voted to act on our bill the 
following Wednesday. The chips 
were down and the outlook was any- 
thing but bright. I was scheduled to 
be in Chicago the first of the coming 
week and would not return until the 
next Thursday. 

It was about lunch time when I 
left the committee room and walked 
up the street. I came to a little res- 
taurant in which I had not eaten the 
whole term and went in. I was about 
half through my lunch when in 


By J. V. WHITFIELD 


Chairman of the State Stream 
Sanitation Committee 
of North Carolina 


walked the Senator who, although 
not a member of the committee han- 
dling the bill, was leading the fight 
against it behind the scenes. He 
saw me and came over and sat down 
at the same table. I asked him if he 
usually ate at this restaurant. Said 
he had not eaten there in several 
years. He wasn’t prepared for my 
next remark, which was to the effect 
that while I was not overly religious, 
I was confident Providence had sent 
he and I both in this particular place 
to eat—so we could settle the issue of 
a state stream sanitation law for 
North Carolina. It was pointed out 
to him that neither he nor his indus- 
try could take the responsibility for 
defeating stream sanitation legisla- 
tion. Needless to say, we talked at 
length. He promised to talk with 
“his people” after the legislature ad- 
journed for the week end. I endeav- 
ored to impress upon him the need 
for talking to the “right” people. 
Sunday, between trains in Wash- 
(Turn to page 44) 





About the Author 


a 98 to 14 victory. We couldn’t af- 
ford to rest though, for we knew the 
trouble that lay ahead in the Senate. 
In fact, the events of the next ten 
days were loaded, as you will see, 
with “truth is stranger than fiction.” 

The important day arrived. It 
was a Thursday. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Devel- 


AMES VIVIAN WHITFIELD, a noted North Caro- 
lina consérvationist, is a man of many talents. He 
began his career as a military and English instructor 
at the University of North Carolina. In 1919, Mr. 
Whitfield became a member of the U. S. Foreign 
Service, serving in Uruguay, Argentina, Cuba, and 
Mexico. In 1927, he returned to his farms in North 
Carolina, where since that time he has worked dili- 
gently for various conservation issues. Among his 
many positions are: Director of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau, vice chairman of Fruit and Vegetable 
. Committee of American Farm Bureau, vice president 
0 ‘ Z n : Pie ° ae 
a had ace that morning to hear and director of North Carolina Forestry Association, 
our ill. While I knew the odds and president and director of Forest Farmers Associa- 
were against us, I was not prepared tion. Mr. Whitfield served as representative in the 
for what took place when I arose be- North Carolina Assembly from Pender County, 1945, 
fore the committee > eanlain the 47, 49, and 51, and senator from the Ninth Senatorial 
bill; > a ee District, 1953. His other activities include chairman, 
il and to answer any questions North Carolina Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
that might be asked. I was greeted ——— — ee —_ a. ee 
with a motion and a second thereto Se ee ee 
to adjourn. For fully fifteen seconds 


Seashore Highway Association. 
there was not a sound to be heard. 


James Vivian Whitfield 
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By E. WARD McCRAY 


be a day last summer as I round- 
\) eda bend of the Big Hole Riv- 
er in western Montana, I caught 
sight of another fisherman seated on 
a large flat rock, apparently en- 
grossed in something on his wrist. 
As I came closer, he called out in 
amazement. 

“Darnedest thing—some sort of 
little bug, burrowing into my wrist 
right under my watchband!” 

He was about to brush it off when 
my warning stopped him. 

Later he told me that his home 
was in Topeka, Kansas, and that 
he’d fished on western trout streams 
for more than a decade. He had 
never seen or heard of a woodtick 
and he was flabbergasted when I told 
him that a tangle with this micro- 
scopic menace can be fatal. 

More than 10,000 cases of tick in- 
fection have been reported in the 
past four decades; thousands more, 
it may be assumed, were unreported. 
A shocking percentage of these cases 
ended in death. 

Two forms of tick infection are 


the dreaded Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever and the disagreeable but less 
dangerous Colorado tick fever. The 
names of both diseases are mislead- 
ing, since this deadly little parasite 
can be encountered in 44 of our 48 
states. 

The woodtick prefers cool, damp 
areas, however, and is more pre- 
valent in mountainous regions than 
elsewhere. While the symptoms of 
both tick fever and spotted fever are 
similar, only the latter can be fatal. 
Antibiotics have sharply reduced the 
percentage of deaths, giving full pro- 
tection against Colorado tick fever 
and in the case of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever vaccine does tend to 
lessen the severity of the disease and 
insure recovery. 

Danger spots are Colorado (west- 
ern two-thirds of the state), New 
Mexico and Arizona (northern por- 
tions) , all of Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Montana; California (northeastern 
portion, and eastern slope of the 
Sierras south to northern Inyo Coun- 
ty), Oregon (west to the Cascades), 


* Washington (eastern half), South 


Dakota (western edge), North Da 
kota (southwestern corner), and 
most of western Nebraska. 

The Rocky Mountain woodtick 
also extends into Canada—British 
Columbia, Alberta, and southwest 
ern Saskatchewan. Its northern limit 
is not known. 

But it should be remembered that 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever cases 
have been reported from all of the 
48 states with the exceptions of 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 

(Turn to page 52) 
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What Other People Say 


the side that states, “Who's Got a Prob- 
lem?” 

I've heard forestry graduate panelists be- 
moan the apparent lack of intelligence of 
farmers to which I reply, “How many of 
you are smart enough to put three or four 
kids through college on the income from 
100 acres of rocky hill land?” Many farm- 
ers do it. 

We are not “failing miserably,” as you 
put, even though “millions indulge 
in shockingly wasteful woods practices.” 
How can we “bewail the fact that we 
aren’t getting the job done nearly fast 
enough—for—lack of leadership and proper 
planning” when better prices for our woods 
products are opening farmers’ eyes right 
and left, when the demand for trees to 
plant is double our seedling production, 
when a former woods burner will shoot the 
fellow he catches setting a fire on his land? 

What good practice can you find, in any 
group, that has enjoyed the phenomenal 
success of 1700% increase in acceptance in 
8 or 10 years? Two farmers out of every 
100 were doing a good job in 1945 and we 
now have 34. 

Credit for this tremendous increase in 
forestry acceptance in the South is due 
primarily to two things: (1) Prices for farm 
woodland products that prove to the farmer 
that trees are a paying crop, (2) Industry 
foresters and consultants available through- 
out the South to advise and assist small 
woodland owners. 

Private enterprise joined hands with us 
years ago, helped our county agents with 
their forestry programs and kept increas- 
ing the availability and enthusiasm of their 
foresters until, in many cases, we now help 
them. With all due respect to Messrs. 
Thomas and Barendregt of Oregon, private 
enterprise in the South must be way ahead 
of private enterprise in the West, in this 
one respect, that is. 


Ivan R. Martin 
Extension Forester 
Auburn, Alabama 


Mr. Martin: 


Thank you for your letter. I’ve had quite 
a few on this particular subject. Yours is 
one of the most interesting to date, and we 
will use it in our July issue. Also in scan- 
ning the Recorp I note that Rep. Boykin 
inserted your article published in ALABAMA 
Business; and I read it with interest. 

One thing that surprises me about the 
people who have written regarding the edi- 
torial to which you refer, whether they are 
for it or against it, is that they pretty much 
ignore the fact that AMERICAN Forests has 
published reams of material—probably 
more than any other magazine—on the fine 
accomplishments we have already made. 
We don’t minimize that accomplishment. 
It’s fine. But as I study the TRR and view 
this economic battle we’re engaged in with 
Russia, I can’t help but feel we've all got to 
raise our sights and hit even harder on 
these things. As you state, 34 percent of 
your farmers and 44 percent of other small 
owners are managing their timber properly 
down there. But what about the rest of 
them, and how soon can we get them over 
on our side? It’s merely that I believe we 
ought to move faster—regardless of 
whether you call it a crusade, a problem, or 
an opportunity—and it seems to me that a 
person’s attitude on whether we are “fail- 


(From page 4) 


ing miserably” or not depends on whether 
he’s looking behind or looking ahead. 

I don’t really believe anyone really knows 
just how much wood fibre we're going to 
need in this country in years ahead. But 
I’m inclined to think the Forest Service js 
too conservative in its predictions, if any- 
thing . . . As I go into these research labs 
—and I’m thinking particularly of Crown- 
Zellerbach’s out there near Portland—] 
can’t help believing that we’re going to see 
such an age of wood in a few years as we 
never dreamed of with a growing popula- 
tion demanding all the products we can 
turn out—providing we produce the stuff 
that is needed. Wood research in this coun- 
try is just beginning to go, really. And de- 
spite those 6000 products we're already 
turning out, I don’t think we've even 
scratched the surface. I don’t think science 
has even begun to find out the marvels that 
are present in a single tree. And science 
will. 

I’m not a forester, by the way, but I like 
foresters and the type of work they do. But 
it does seem to me some of them spend an 
awful lot of time telling where they’ve been 
rather than where they are going. I hope 
these Forest Service meetings this fall con- 
centrate on the latter rather than the for- 
mer... 

Editor 
Editor: 

Thanks for your interesting letter. We 
are both on the same side, but using a dif- 
ferent approach. 

I’m not looking backward instead of for- 
ward in quoting forestry progress among 
farm people while attempting to hold 
down the “horrible” figures about those 
who do not cut timber right. 

Does Chevrolet bemoan the fact that 
everyone does not drive a Chevrolet? No! 
They try to leave the impression that there 
are more Chevys on the road than any other 
make. I doubt if Chevy makes 34% of the 
cars sold. That would leave 66% not driv- 
ing their cars, which they never mention. 

Do-you want something if it won't “sell” 
to the other fellow or is your itch to own 
(or do) enhanced by the knowledge that 
the product (or practice) is sought after, 
or fun, or spiritually satisfying or has some 
other appeal? 

I want people to look at good forestry as 
the best thing for them because anyone can 
see that it’s best for countless thousands as 
a proven, practical way to utilize their less 
productive acres. 

It is sound, like contour plowing on a 
hill, like poisoning cotton, like hybrid corn, 
like rust resistant wheat, like tractors, like 
irrigating arid lands, like electricity, or like 
anything that people accept because it 1s 
the best and only way. 

Incidentally, this letter, like the other, 
was not sent you with publication in mind, 
but to try to convince you that people are 
buying forestry because it is good. (Mr. 
Martin later agreed to publication of his 
letters—Editor). Also, my other letter ap- 
parently did not hit the intended mark and 
possibly it should not be published. 

Ivan R. Martin 
Extension Forester 
Auburn, Alabama 


Mr. Martin: 
Yes, we’re on the same side, and I’m not 
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even sure we're using a different approach. 
You are talking about the mechanics of 
salesmanship, really, and you are advocat- 
ing the very sound “ask the man who owns 
one” approach. I couldn’t agree more. In 
short, that’s your bedside manner in ap- 
proaching small woodland forestry. 

But what I’m saying is that due to the 
urgency of the task we ought to have more 
Martins; and to get them on the job as fast 
as we can, we ought to concentrate, na- 
tionally, on pointing to what can be a 
wondrous new age of wood in years to come 
if we really come to grips with the whole 
task now. We are giving the recently re- 
leased TRR a big ride in our next issue, 
and I wish you would look it over and let 
me know what you think of our approach 
Be... 

With best wishes, 

Editor 


Timber Thieves 
(From page 13) 


arms. Reynolds tells Slim he is 
under arrest. Reynolds requests 
me to come and remove Slim’s 
belt. About this time Reynolds 
retrieved the gun which was on 
the ground between Slim and the 
sawmill. While Reynolds appears 
to be working the action, I can’t 
see the gun because Reynolds is 
in the way, I see a live .22 caliber 
round land on the ground. Rey- 
nolds returns to Slim and ex- 
amines him for other weapons. . .” 
Reynolds own account fills in the 
missing details: 

“... With a tone of finality in 
his voice, Slim said, ‘Well, I told 
you to get out of here. . This 
remark was weighted with a strong 
inference of action. For the first 
time since his appearance about 
two minutes previously, Slim had 
stopped talking. Recalling Max’s 
warning about the gun, I turned 
around so I could observe Slim 
more closely. At this moment, I 
saw that Slim was using both 
hands to remove a gun from his 
right-front trouser pocket. Slim’s 
right side was toward my position, 
located about 15 feet distant, 
while he was facing Max’s right 
side, located about 25 feet from 
Slim. Believing Slim intended to 
shoot Max, I moved toward Slim 
while he was getting the gun into 
shooting position. By the time I 
reached Slim, he had removed the 
holster with a sweeping motion of 
his left hand, and his right hand 
holding the gun was extended 
away from his body, with the gun 
and forearm pointing directly at 
Max. 

“With the edge of my right 
hand, I struck downward upon 
the lower right forearm of Slim, 
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behind the butt of the gun. The 
gun dropped to the ground. Then 
I gripped Slim’s right wrist in my 
right hand, grasped his right 
shoulder at the armpit with my 
left hand; and, simultaneously, 
using my left leg and exerting a 
forward thrust with my left arm, 
propelled him to the ground... . 
I advised him that he was under 
arrest, and insisted that he lie 
face-down upon the ground. When 
he failed to obey my instructions, 
I forcibly extended his right arm 
in a spread-eagle position. Mean- 
while, Slim cursed us roundly and 
made several abortive attempts to 
get up.... 

“. . . I stepped away from Slim 
and retrieved the gun, ... Up to 
this moment, it was my intention 
to remove all the ammunition 
from the gun. However, at this 
time I recalled that a friend of 
Slim’s was somewhere in the vicin- 
ity. Looking toward the sawmill 
building, I saw the other man 
quickly step behind the building 
where I could no longer see him. 
Not knowing whether this man’s 
intentions were friendly or hostile, 
I changed my mind about the ad- 
visability of the gun being un- 
loaded... . 

“|. . Without further incident 
of note, Slim was placed in the 
front seat of the Willys-Jeep sta- 
tion wagon between Max and me, 
and transported thusly to the 
Sheriff's Office at Nevada City, a 
distance of about three miles... .” 
Many trespass cases lack such dra- 

matic elements. Furthermore, a 
goodly number are of the uninten- 
tional or innocent variety. On the 
other hand, no one knows how many 
trespasses go undetected. One logger 
reportedly told his foreman, “go 
ahead, the chances are the stumps 
will be rotted out before the man 
with the ‘long white beard’ comes 
around.” He guessed wrong, as in- 
dicated by the following item in the 
Sacramento Union on June 21, 1957: 


Logging Firm Guilty in Timber 
Theft 

A federal jury yesterday con- 
victed Magnolia Motor and Log- 
ging Company of theft of govern- 
ment timber in Humboldt Coun- 
ty, but acquitted R. Drew Lamb, 
Corporation president of similar 
charges. 

The jury was out 48 hours con- 
sidering the case, which involved 
the removal of $25,000 worth of 
timber from federal land. The 
case lasted three weeks. 


Not mentioned was the fact that 
preparation of the case, establishing 
land lines and interviewing witnesses 
took three years. Furthermore, it 
costs about ten times as much to in- 
vestigate a trespass case as it does to 
make a legitimate timber sale. In 
1957, approximately 37 percent of 
the BLM forestry field personnel in 
California, 5 percent in Oregon and 
30 percent in Washington were en- 
gaged in timber trespass investiga- 
tion work. About 25 percent of 
the 1957 BLM forestry management 
budget was expended on trespass 
work in the three states. 

During fiscal year 1956, settlements 
for timber trespasses on BLM lands 
involved more than 14 million board 
feet, valued at $270,000. In 1957, 
there were 241 cases covering 12 
million board feet worth $202,230. 
In 1958, an estimated 250 trespass 
investigations will seek damages of 
$250,000 for loss of 15 million board 
feet. 

The methods of timber thieves in 
California have been revealed by 
Emanual Fritz. 

“Trespass usually is perpetrated by 
so-called gypos—small contractors, 
particularly the fly-by-nighters. Per- 
manent companies sometimes cross 
a cutting line accidentally. When 
they discover it, or it is brought to 
their attention, restitution is made 
at once. 

“The gypo’s modus operandi is 
typical of the breed. If he finds a 
small isolated tract, he is likely to cut 
it before the owner learns of it. 
When discovered, he pleads a mis- 
understanding, or that the surveys 
must have been inaccurate. This 
has worked well when he owns ad- 
joining property. He may also have 
a contract of sale prepared for a 
block in such terms that boundary 
lines are not described clearly. 





HE COMMITTEE on Elections to 

nominate directors of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association for 1959 will 
accept nominations from the AFA mem- 
bership until September 1, 1958. The 
committee selects five directors to be 
nominated for 3-year terms, expiring 
December 31, 1961; and, one director to 
be nominated for l-year term, expiring 
December 31, 1959—to complete the 
term of the late George W. Merck. Mrs. 
Katharine Jackson Lee is chairman of 
the committee. Other members are Tom 
Gill, executive director, Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, and John F. 
Shanklin, staff assistant, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of the Interior. 
All nominations should be addressed to 
the Committee on Elections, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, 919 Seven- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 

i. 
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“It is common practice among un- 
scrupulous and highly-mobile ‘tim. 
ber rustlers’ to first challenge 1 dam. 
aged party to prove legally where 
the boundaries are located, then 
continue logging on an accelerated 
basis, and, finally, laugh at the futile 
efforts of the legal owner to effect 
civil redress.” 

On January 1, 1957, BLM had 317 
trespass cases under investigation in 
the three West Coast states, and 
officials estimated approximately 
1500 cases in existence but not yet 
known. This estimate was based on 
the frequency of discovery in areas 
being intensively examined for min- 
ing claims under Public Law 167. 

Not only has it been necessary for 
BLM to severely curtail its timber 
sale program in order to give in- 
creased attention to trespass con- 
trol, but coordinated action of other 
agencies is involved. These include 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Regional Solicitor, U. S. Attorney, 
U. S. Marshal, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, California Bureau of Identi- 
fication and Investigation, California 
State Highway Patrol, California Di- 
vision of Forestry, the County Sheriff, 
and occasionally the local Police 
Department. 


Much of the trespass is accidental, 
at least it is very difficult to prove 
otherwise. Many of the land lines 
in remote areas have never been sur- 
veyed or have been obliterated in the 
60 to 80 years since initial establish- 
ment. Sometimes the early surveyors 
just plain made mistakes. 

The Magnolia Motor and Logging 
Company trespass hinged on the ex- 
istence of an unsurveyed strip of 
land a quarter of a mile wide and 
six miles long running through the 
middle of a 10,000 acre tract ac 
quired by the company. This gap 
occurred when different surveyors 
made independent surveys in 1882 
and 1886, thus creating a hiatus be- 
tween Townships 11 and 12 N,, 
R.3E. The services of a cadastral 
engineer, a cartographer and two 
survey parties of six men each were 
required to establish officially the 
boundaries of this 960-acre sliver of 
the public domain. Under the ar 
cumstances the government may 
have been lucky in only losing 60 
acres of timber in trespass. 

Catching timber thieves after the 
forest has been ravaged is on 4 
par with locking the barn after the 
horse is stolen. Yet that is the exact 
result of our parsimonious attitude 
toward administration of public do 
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Professional-quality chain saws, built and balanced so 
that you can cut more timber faster and easier... Super-tough chain 


saws, made to give you more cutting time, more profits 





The direct-drive Super 44 weighs only Extra lugging power of the gear-drive 
19 pounds, cuts super-fast with just finger- Super 55 gives more brute force at the 
tip pressure. blade than any other saw its weight. 


McCulloch Super Features 


* extra-convenient keyboard arrangement 
of controls including automatic reset choke 


McCULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corporation 
Los Angeles 45, California 





* automatic rewind starter and servo action 
clutch 


* fast smooth-cutting pintail chain outlasts 
ordinary chains up to 50% 


Divisions: 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





* cuts in all iti 
, positions at full power with Find Your Nearest Dealer 
diaphragm type carburetor in the Yellow Pages 
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Tucson, ARIZONA 


PIONEER HOTEL — CIRCLED 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Cordially, Sarcithes You - Your Sotenle 
wf | Attend 4s Eighty-Third ye Meeting 


“WATER, FORESTS & PEOPLE” 


AT TUCSON, ARIZONA 
October 27-30, 1958 
THE PIONEER HOTEL 


Make your hotel reservation today by writing direct to the 
PIONEER HOTEL, Tucson, Arizona, or to:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH Srreet, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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main lands under the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Traditionally, management of the 
468 million acres of public do. 
main scattered through 26 states and 
Alaska, has been conducted on an 
austerity basis because much of this 
land may be disposed of some day 
to other interests. Even now a bil] 
for Alaska statehood proposes to 
underwrite the new state with a 
gift of 102 million acres of federa} 
land. This is in line with similar 
grants to existing states. Some have 
not yet claimed all the land due 
them. 

Meantime what is our record as 
custodians? Five million acres burned 
in Alaska in a single year. Fifty per- 
cent of the federal range lands in a 
state of severe to critical erosion, 
The forests being gutted of millions 
upon millions of board feet of high 
quality sawtimber each year. 

Why? 

Simply because a skeleton force of 
400 professional foresters cannot 
manage BLM’s vast scattered do- 
main, much of it unsurveyed, in an 
adequate manner under present ap- 
propriations. There are responsibil. 
ities here that are not being re 
deemed. It is easy to point a finger 
at Congress, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Department of the 
Interior. But the real culprit is Joe 
Public and his indifferent attitude 
toward administration of the public 
lands. Politicians and civil servants 
merely carry out the public will. 


With foresters Frizzell and Rey- 
nolds staking their personal safety 
on the protection of public property, 
what are we, Joe and Nellie Public, 
willing to do to back them up? 

We should give them the tools to 
do the job. 

1. Complete the Cadastral survey. 
Get the public land tied down on 
the ground so that everyone may 
know where it is. This action alone 
would eliminate nearly all the inno- 
cent trespass. 

2. Provide BLM with enough 
manpower for efficient administra: 
tion, intensive inventory, and the 
preparation of long-range manage 
ment plans. 

3. Strengthen the fire protection 
and range rehabilitation programs. 

4. Enact uniform federal and state 
criminal laws for timber trespass, 
providing for a felony penalty rather 
than a misdemeanor penalty. Some 
states have no adequate penalty for 
timber theft while other states auto- 
matically assess triple damages for 
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innocent trespass. Both extremes 
need more sensible treatment. 

In return, the Bureau of Land 
Management should: 

1. Consolidate its ownership for 
more efficient management by ex- 
change with other federal or state 
agencies. 

2, Dispose of isolated parcels that 
are so far from administrative offices 
that they cannot be managed prop- 
erly. 

The American Forestry Associ- 
ation believes that a comprehensive 


review of public domain and natural 
resource problems would be helpful 
to all concerned. Land ownership 
problems in California already have 
been examined by AFA. A similar 
study is in progress in Minnesota. 
Alaska would be a fine place to start 
on natural resource management 
problems. If some public-spirited 
citizens will initiate a $10,000 fund 
to defray expenses, AFA will assure 
them of a hard-hitting, impartial, 
no-holds barred report on Alaska in 
AMERICAN ForesTs magazine. 


Hall of North American Forests 


(From page 27) 


smaller fauna engage in their usual 
pursuits in this rainiest region of the 
United States. 

In striking contrast, the giant cac- 
tus forest group shows the sun- 
drenched landscape of the South- 
west when the desert is in bloom, 
and the myriad forms of animal life 
that manage to survive in these 
parched environs. 

An effect of nvan’s presence in the 
forest is shown in the Southeastern 
Coastal Plain group, where a couple 
of wild turkeys retreat warily behind 
the dwarf palmetto as a boatman 
approaches through a swamp grown 
thick with bald cypress, black gum, 
and magnolia. 

Dr. Albert E. Parr, director of the 
museum explained that the new 
Hall was the second in a projected 
series of halls designed to present na- 
ture as the environment of man, and 
to explain man’s relationship and 
responsibilities to nature. The first 
of the series is the Warburg Me- 
morial Hall of Nature Near New 
York, which opened in 1951. The 
third in the series will be the pro- 
posed Hall of General Botany, and 
the fourth will be the Hall of In- 
sects and Insect Life. 

Dr. Jack McCormick, ecologist in 
charge of the new hall, discussed the 
concept of the forest as an integrated 
community, and likened it to a city 
with its many residents, its variety 
of dwelling places, its division of re- 
sponsibilities, its manifold activities. 
And like a city, he said, all of the 
organisms of the forest—from micro- 
scopic bacteria to massive trees—are 
integrated into a composite whole. 

In addition to the habitat groups, 
the Hall includes exciting special- 
zed exhibits designed to dramatize 
the relation of man to the forest, 
and of the organisms of the forest 
to one another. 


In a unique exhibit, the tiny crea- 
tures that inhabit the forest floor 
come to life with dramatic impact 
through the use of an enlargement, 
twenty-four times natural size. Here 
a twelve-foot white oak leaf supports 
a five-and-a-half-foot millepede and 
a daddy-long-legs three feet high, 
while other specimens, also enlarged 
to scale, cluster together in a demon- 
stration of the almost unbelievable 
density of life that exists in a small 
section of forest soil. 

Another special exhibit shows the 
records of drought and deluge found 
in a 4,500-year-old bristle-cone pine 
stump. This is the oldest authen- 
tically dated tree in the world, and 
originally grew in the White Moun- 
tains of eastern California. Also on 
display is a cross-section of the giant 
sequoia known as the Mark Twain 
Tree, which was cut in 1891 at the 
age of 1,341 years. The cross-section 
on exhibit is 16 feet, 5 inches in 
diameter inside the bark. 

The effects of forest fires and 
windstorms are illustrated dramati- 
cally in mechanized displays. Dam- 
age wrought by forest diseases, fire, 
insects, and larger animals, as well 
as methods of protection devised by 
man, are depicted through the use 
of models. The many ways in which 
forests serve man, the principles on 
which foresters have based various 
methods of timber harvest, and the 
manifold uses of wood are portrayed 
in still other exhibits. 

Over 100,000 man hours and near- 
ly half a million dollars have been 
spent on the new Hall. Creation of 
the exhibits required the combined 
knowledge and skills of Museum sci- 
entists, designers, artists, and tech- 
nicians. In addition, well over 200 
people outside the Museum con- 
tributed materials or information 
for the Hall. 
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YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address. 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 
1 case $25.00 
2 cases $45.00 10 cases $175.00 
Transportation Collect Transportation Prepaid 


THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


4 cases $80.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Date 

Please enter our order for __.______ cases of Bookmatches 
Smokey Design _____ Keep Green Design _____ 
IMPRINT 
SHOULD 


READ 
(Please Print) 

Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP —.._-__ 
GREEN 


SHIP TO: 
NAME 


STREET 
CITY 














Check enclosed ___ Bill us —— 
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Parks Association 


Has a Party 

(From page 23) 
films and a_ sound track that 
“knocked their eyes out.” Next the 
Sierra Club put him to work shoot. 
ing some of their river excursions, 
But having gotten the Colorado 
River bug, Eggert wanted to go the 
whole way. He was very concerned 
by the threat of that time to Dino. 
saur and he wanted to do something 
that might help prevent similar in. 
roads on parks or monuments. Also, 
it was his belief that a photographic 
record of the entire canyon would 
be useful to many branches of sci- 
ence in addition to conservation. In 
short, his is the age old search for 
truth and beauty. 

That he must have been right is 
shown by the fact that the elite Ex. 
plorers Club recently elected him to 
membership. His film record of his 
trip is divided into two parts, “Can- 
yon Voyage” and “Danger River.” 
As director of motion pictures for 
NPA, he is available for bookings 
and can be reached by writing his 
home at Tarrytown, New York. 

As Fred Packard proudly states, 
“getting Eggert identified with the 
National Parks Association is one of 
the smartest things I ever did—he's 
opened up an entire new area for us. 
People have to believe what they 
see.” 
Actually, Eggert’s film punctuates 
the increasing emphasis parks people 
are placing on “interpretation” of a 
priceless heritage today. Mission ‘66 
is partly responsible, as Eivind Sco- 
yen, associate director of the Na 
tional Park Service told the group. 
A parks man to his fingertips (he 
was actually born on one), Scoyen 
told the group the service actually 
made 15,000 “interpretive” contacts 
last year. It’s really a double-barreled 
program. Interpretation on_ the 
parks themselves includes the devel- 
opment of educational programs of 
all types, nature trails, museums. In 
addition to this there are the many 
books that are published, films such 
as those made by Eggert, and lectures 
that reach people right at home. 
Freeman Tilden’s book, Interpret 
ing Our Heritage is a good example 
of this. So is the NPA book Ex 
ploring Our National Parks by Dev 
Butcher, the writings of Isabel 
Storey, formerly with the National 
Park Service, and many others. 

“I’m convinced,” Scoyen _ said, 
“that conservation awareness is rising 
very rapidly in the United States 
today.” 
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Turning to the national forests, 
the group next heard from Ed Cliff, 
assistant chief, who reported that as 
a result of “Operation Outdoors” the 
forests last year carried out a 100 

ercent cleanup on all recreation 
areas and also made big strides in 
rehabilitating areas that have been 
deteriorating. Some new areas have 
been opened up and this program 
will be accelerated this year, Cliff 
said. No new developments were re- 
ported on Part II of the program— 
the wildlife phase—but the Forest 
Service is working at it. In referring 
to the controversial Glacier Peaks 
situation in the state of Washington 
—parks people want a national park 
out there—the speaker said the For- 
est Service “may need to revive Sol- 
omon to solve that one.” 

The story of the unpredictable 
“Josephine” — you'll recall from 
reading newspaper stories that she 
is the whooper that laid the egg— 
was related by Dan H. Janzen, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. This was a highlight of 
the day. The utter absorption of 
the American public in a few re- 
maining whooping cranes was re- 
vealed in the prodigious number of 
phone calls Janzen receives. As he 
commented wryly, “For 25 birds I 
spend an awful lot of time. . . every- 


body apparently is interested in what 
we do.” 

Mr. Janzen made a plea for the re- 
maining wetlands of the nation so 
that migratory wildfowl — ducks, 
geese and swans — will not be swal- 
lowed up by encroaching civilization. 
On another front, the polar bear and 
the walrus are in jeopardy in Alaska. 
As revealed by Mr. Janzen, of inter- 
est was the fact that killing of these 
animals represents a great waste 
since many of them simply sink and 
are never retrieved. 

Finally, the wildlife director urged 
adoption of the amended Coordina- 
tion Act which he said is simply to 
make fish and wildlife “a purpose 
in planning of projects” by the vari- 
ous government agencies, an infer- 
ence at least that such planning is 
not now being done. Readers will 
recall AFA opposed the original Co- 
ordination Act introduced by Sena- 
tor Watkins on the grounds it would 
interfere with the administrative ma- 
chinery of other agencies, especially 
the Forest Service. However, an 
amended administration bill has 
now eradicated the disagreeable fea- 
tures and it will probably receive the 
support of AFA’s board when it con- 
venes in October. 

In comparing notes with some of 
the parks people at the Packard’s it 


was interesting to learn that they too 
are sometimes puzzled by the fact 
that people still don’t distinguish 
between the two organizations— 
AFA and NPA—after half a century 
—or rather they do not distinguish 
between the aims and objectives of 
the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service. 

The AFA, and the Forest Service, 
of course, follow a “wise use” philos- 
ophy—by which is meant prudent 
use of all the resources of the forest 
under multiple use. Thus the For- 
est Service harvests and sells timber, 
issues grazing permits, manages land 
for water production, develops wild- 
life programs and carries on recrea- 
tional activities. The aim of the NPA 
and the parks, on the other hand, is 
to simply manage land in such a way 
that it will be turned over to future 
generations “unimpaired.” Up to 
now this has been interpreted to 
mean that there will be little or no 
change made by man. 

Actually, this “leave it as God 
made it” philosophy has been re- 
laxed somewhat in recent years, and 
there are now those who believe that 
to turn land over to future genera- 
tions unimpaired means that some 
improvements have to be made from 
time to time consistent with the aims 
and objectives of the program or 
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Estimates basal 
area, Measures 
tree heights, 
also diameter 
at any height. 
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any slope. 

Built in range- 
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graphic-, De- 
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Compound Lever 
W E COMBINATION 
TREE TRIMMER AND 
SAW OCTAGON POLE 
Double leverage action 
of pulley gives extra 
power. H sections 
30” overall. Easily con- 


to pole saw for large 
limbs, and extra lengths 
can be added to make 
desired length — Capac- 
ity of pruner 14” with 
dropforged, sidecutting 
blade. Saw will handle 
larger branches. Has 
16” curved blade with 
peg teeth. Other styles 
available. 

The W E Combination 
with 2-6 ft sections is 
recommended, si 

can be used as an 8'/2 
ft pole, using one sec- 
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valuable properties will decrease in 
intrinsic worth. Fire, insects and dis- 
eases, and most of all, people, all en- 
ter into these considerations. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that the 
iron core of the NPA is still the rigid 
fundamentalist who wants to see 
precious little tinkering with the 
parks at the hands of man, and his 
adversaries can attest this funda- 
mentalist is a mighty tough op- 


ee 


ponent when he gets the wind up 
and starts on the warpath. 

As President Sigurd Olson told 
the group, “we're preservationists” 
—and no truer word was ever spoken, 
The parks people have lost some 
battles but they’ve won the large ma. 
jority of them and as friend and foe 
alike will readily concede, “they're 
a doughty breed” and have served 
the national parks well. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 56) 


has read and digested such an intro- 
duction, and now wants to advance 
a step, is hard-put to find a suitable 
book. For the most part his choice 
is between other elementary texts, 
similar to the one he has, or ad- 
vanced material that assumes the 
reader has dedicated his life to the 
study of meteorology! Of course, 
neither type is the book he needs, 
with the result that many an ama- 
teur’s intense avocational interest in 
the weather dies for want of proper 
feeding. 

Cloud Study is at least a partial 


| answer to this problem. Certainly 
| it is the best “second” book on the 


weather that I know of. It is the next 
logical step for the enthusiast who 
has poured over his introductory 


| volume, and finally mastered it. This 


is a “Pictorial Guide,” which means 
that the only text besides the intro- 
duction is in the form of lengthy, 
adequate captions for the excellent 
photos—some of the best cloud pic- 
tures in the world. But don’t be 
fooled by this; the mere fact it is 
built around photos does not mean 
it is a beginner’s book. The reader 
is lost without some background in 
the subject — which has always 
seemed to me one of the most fasci- 


| nating a man could study. 


| Multiple Purpose River Develop- 


ment, by John V. Krutilla and Otto 
Eckstein. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. 1958. $4.50. 301 pp. 

Sub-titled “Studies in Applied 
Economic Analysis,” this book, pre- 
pared under the auspices of Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., is a 
heavy, unreadable look at the eco- 
uomics of river basin development. 
The Preface promises “useful work- 
ing material” for graduate students 
in the natural resources field. And 
graduate students, old enough to 
read but too young to protest, will 
very likely comprise its principal 
clientele. There is nothing here for 
foresters. 


Managing Southern Soils, by H. B. 
Vanderford. Southern Farm Series, 
John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 1957, 
$4.75. 278 pp. 

This is an elementary book, and 
few aspects of its large subject are 
treated with sufficient depth to satis. 
fy a real curiosity. Foresters in par- 
ticular will regret the indifferent 
treatment accorded their woodlands 
by the author. Yet Managing South- 
ern Soils covers a broad field with 
clarity and readability, and could be 
a useful introduction for the col- 
lege student. Sound and simple. 


Statistics on Outdoor Recreation, by 
Marion Clawson. Resources for the 
Future, Inc., Washington, D. C. 1958. 
$2.00. 165 pp. 

Marion Clawson, who last year in 
collaboration with Barnell Held au- 
thored The Federal Lands, Their 
Use and Management (see “Reading 
About Resources,” American For- 
ests, Nov. ’57), has now in ’58 come 
up with what I am sure is the largest 
collection of up-to-date recreation 
statistics in existence. 

The first impact of the book ac 
complishes two things: it reminds us 
that outdoor recreation has grown 
to tremendous proportions in the 
U.S., and that statistics are just as 
dull and dreary as we had always be- 
lieved them to be. 

However, Dr. Clawson writes 4 
commentary for each subject area i 
to which the recreational statistics 
are divided, and these summary-re 
views are excellent. Their only 
weakness is that the statistics which 
they report are, as the author notes 
in his introduction, often partial 
and inadequate. 

The chapter “Recreational Use of 
National Forests” is a clear summary 
of the available data in this field— 
and what is available is only a frac 
tion of the information actually 
needed for sound planning. Some 
how this section should be made 
available as a separate pamphlet to 
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foresters unwilling or unable to pur- 
chase the entire volume. 

Here you will learn that during 
1946-56, the recreational use of na- 
tional forest land increased at slight- 
ly more than 10 percent annually— 
and that this use-rate shows some 
sign of further acceleration! Conse- 
quently, it is no surprise to find that 
the use of forest camping and picnic 
areas was, in 1955, already 39 per- 
cent above rated capacity. Operation 
Outdoors has arrived in the very nick 
of time. But more than that, what 
is urgently needed is the early estab- 
lishment of the President’s Recrea- 
tional Resources Review Commis- 
sion. 

This is an extraordinarily useful 
reference work, and one wonders 
why it was not done sooner. 


Fishermen’s Digest, ed. by Tom Mc- 
Nally. John, Paul & Co., Chicago. 
1958. $2.95. 260 pp. 

The best collection of photos of 
fishing I have seen distinguishes 
Fishermen’s Digest. The articles— 
there are 52 of them, for each week 
in the year!—have been penned by 
such literate fishermen as A. J. Mc- 
Clane, Joe Brooks, Frank Woolner, 
and Dan Shiner. 

I found Woolner’s “Surf Casting 
for Stripers” the best of its kind I 
have read; and “Teaching a Child 
the ABC’s of Fishing” by Mel Ellis 
isso important that Editor Tom Mc- 
Nally should re-print it each year in 
the proposed “annual” edition of 
this Digest. 

This book is first-rate entertain- 
ment. 


Conservation in America, by Doro- 
thy Childs Hogner. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 1958. $3.75. 240 
PP- 

This is a book for young adoles- 
cents. It is written with considerable 
human interest, far-ranging scope, 
and varying degrees of accuracy. The 
over-all impression it gives the 
young reader is, I am sure, for the 
good. Yet adults may be annoyed to 
find so much sweetness-and-light in 
a subject they know to have been 
filled with hate and struggle and 
frustrated idealism. Even young 
adolescents should be mature 
enough to be told that it takes more 
than good intentions to conserve 
U.S. resources. And we are not do- 
ing as well at conserving, in any re- 
source field, as Mrs. Hogner appears 
to believe. This is a desperately 
serious subject which may not, by its 
very nature, be suitable material for 
the author’s audience. 
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U. S. Commemorative Stamps 
(From page 6) 


tive stamp was issued in 1893, on the 
occasion of the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Since that time, commemora- 
tive stamps have depicted almost 
every important event in which the 
government has participated by an 
act of Congress, as well as other out- 
standings events and persons associ- 
ated with the development and ideals 
of this country. 

The Post Office Department issues 
about 12 to 15 commemorative 
stamps a year, in quantities of 120 
million each. This may sound like a 
rather high figure, but is almost in- 
significant when compared to the 
total amount of postage used in this 
country each year: 24 billion adhesive 
postage stamps, 2.5 billion stamped 
envelopes, 3 billion postal cards, and 
28 million air letter sheets—at a cost 
of over $1 billion. 

Selecting the subjects for these 
commemorative issues is the respon- 
sibility of the Citizens’ Stamp Ad- 
visory Committee. This seven-mem- 
ber committee, consisting of promi- 
nent philatelists, nationally known 
designers, and a representative of 
the United States Information 
Agency, was established on March 
26, 1957, “To advise the Post Office 
Department on matters relating to 
the subject matter, design, produc- 
tion, and issuance of postage stamps 
with the most appropriate and ap- 
pealing themes.” Mr. Walter is the 
Post Office Department’s liaison with 
the committee. 

All suggestions for subject matter 
for these stamps are carefully con- 
sidered by the committee before 
making its recommendations to the 
Post Office Department. In making 
its decisions regarding subject mat- 
ter the committee follows seven basic 
rules: 

1) No living person shall be hon- 
ored by portrayal on any United 
States postage stamp. 


2) No American citizen may be 
honored by a United States com. 
memorative postage stamp until at 
least 25 years after death. 

3) Commemorative postage 
stamps honoring individuals prefera- 
bly will be issued on the anniver. 
saries of their births. 

4) Events having widespread na. 
tional appeal and significance may 
receive consideration for issuance of 
commemorative postage stamps. 

5) Commemorative postage 
stamps shall be issued on even date 
anniversaries starting with the 50th 
year and continuing at 50-year in- 
tervals. 

6) Commemorative postage 
stamps shall not be issued to honor 
a fraternal, political or religious or. 
ganization, a commercial enterprise, 
or a specific product. 

7) Commemorative postage 
stamps will not be considered appro- 
priate for organizations whose funds 
are supplied in whole or in part by 
voluntary contributions. 

The Postmaster General, by law, 
has the exclusive and final authority 
to determine which postage stamps 
shall be issued. 

After the subject has been deter- 
mined, the material is given to a 
trained designer at the Bureau of 
Engraving who prepares one or more 
models in black and white. If any 
other government agency is asso 
ciated with an issue, its technical au- 
thorities are consulted to insure ac 
curacy, appropriateness, etc. The 
accepted model is indicated by the 
Postmaster General’s signature. This 
model is then returned to the Bu- 
reau of Engraving where a master 
die is engraved. Prints are pulled in 
the proposed colors and sent to the 
Postmaster General for final ap- 
proval of both color and design. 
When approved, the bureau pre- 
pares final plates for printing. 


Educating the Stream Polluter 


(From 


ington, on my way to Chicago, I 
wrote our Lt. Governor, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, about my con- 
versation with the Senator and asked 
that he talk with him too. Also, on 
Tuesday, I wired the Senator from 
Chicago that I expected him to use 
his influence to get the bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on 
Wednesday. 


page 31) 


Upon my return to Raleigh early 
Thursday morning, I was informed 
the Committee had deferred action 
on the bill until my return and 
wanted me to have breakfast with 
one of my friends, “who had a mes 
sage for me.” The message was that 
if I would accept four amendments 
to the bill, the Senate Committee 
would approve it and it would pass 
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the full Senate the next day. Also, 
the committee was going to vote on 
the bill that morning at ten o'clock 
and would like to have me present. 
| have always made it a point to 
compromise all day long on detail. 
It doesn’t matter to me whether you 
go to the Post Office by South Main 
Street or North Main Street—yust so 
you get to the Post Office. But I have 
never believed in compromising 
when principle was at stake. Three 
of the amendments were of the de- 
tail variety but, in my judgment, one 
was not. So, I accepted three and 
turned down one. After I explained 
at the ten o'clock meeting why I 
could not accept the one amendment 
and was careful to explain that if 
the committee adopted it and passed 
the bill with it included, I would be 
forced to ask the House to kill the 
bill when it came back from the 
Senate for House approval. They 
postponed voting until two P.M. 
Once again, they invited me to be 
present. 

As I walked into the Senate Cham- 
ber that afternoon at five minutes to 
two and sat down in the rear, says I 
to myself, “Well, this is it.” Just 
before the chairman called the com- 
mittee to order, the Senator on the 
committee who had been leading 
the fight against the legislation came 
to me and stated he would like to 
make an agreement, which was that 
if the amendment I opposed was 
killed by the committee, he would 
accept the decision PROVIDED if 
the committee passed the amend- 
ment I would accept it. I smiled 
and shook my head, “No.” He 
smiled back, frowned, and said no 
more. In the vote that followed im- 
mediately the amendment at issue 
was defeateda—BY ONE VOTE— 
and the bill was then passed with 
the three accepted amendments. It 
passed the Senate next day unani- 
mously—and I was out of the briar 
patch, 

In May of 1951, the old Study 
Commission was superseded by the 
new State Stream Sanitation Com- 
mittee of eight— two of the com- 
mittee were ex-officio members. It 
took us the remainder of the year to 
get our technical staff together and 
to organize for business. So, in 1952 
we began the arduous and unspec- 
tacular task of classifying the river 
basins of the state and assigning the 
water standards that had to be main- 
tained for each mile of every stream. 
With good fortune, we expect to 
have the task of classification com- 
pleted by 1962-63. 

You would have thought from the 
dogged opposition to the stream 


sanitation law, as exemplified by the 
legislative battles to pass such legisla- 
tion, the committee would have ex- 
perienced road-blocks by both indus- 
try and municipalities. Not so! We 
have classified approximately half 
the river basins of the state and are 
yet to have to hail any one into 
court. The attitude of both industry 
and municipalities has been most co- 
operative. From the very beginning, 
we got all concerned to understand 
that we were not a punitive agency. 
That, on the contrary, instead of try- 
ing to throw our weight around and 
appear pontifical, we were their best 
friend—that our job was to advise 
with and to prevent them from grad- 
ually destroying themselves and the 
resources of the state. The commit- 
tee is happy in the knowledge that 
as we continue our mission of classi- 
fying the streams of our state, it is 
felt by one and all that although we 
are very definite in our policy we are 
also very fair. What more could we 
wish! 

It was pointed out in the begin- 
ning that one of the paramount 
functions of the state was the supply- 
ing of adequate quantities of water 
to its citizens. The aqueducts of an- 
cient Rome, in the Golden Age of 
the Empire, delivered approximate- 
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ly 130,000,000 gallons of water per 
day, with all but 38,000,000 being 
used in the city itself. Compare this 
quantity with the 41 billion gallons 
of fresh water used daily by the 
United States in 1900; the 150 bil- 
lion gallons per day in 1945; the 270 
billion gallons per day in 1957, AND 
the estimated fresh water require- 
ment per day of 600 billion gallons 
by 1980. And remember again as we 
speak in terms of quantity, we must 
at the same time speak in terms of 
QUALITY, for that 600 billion gal- 
lons of water must be usable. How- 
ever, it won’t be unless every state 
in the Union comes to grips with the 
problem of its polluted streams. En- 
gineers estimate the cost of cleaning 
up the polluted streams of the na- 
tion at twelve billion dollars. 
Then, too, we better begin askin 

ourselves if we can find 600 billion 
gallons of fresh water daily by 1980. 
We should not delay in appropriat- 
ing funds for Water Modification 
Research. These scientists tell us 
that nine times the amount of water 
that falls on our nation annually 
passes over us from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic in the form of clouds. 
The first project on our weather re- 
search agenda should be an all-out 
effort to ascertain if and how much 
moisture, in the form of rain, we can 
capture from these clouds that pass 


i 


us by. Furthermore, when we find 
the key to capturing ample moisture 
in times of need, we most certain} 
should ascertain if our conquest has 
any global effect on precipitation, 
Another source of supply, of course, 
is the sea. Perhaps, through the 
eventual use of nuclear power, we 
will be able to reduce the cost of 
changing sea water into fresh at a 
reasonable rate. Then, too, every 
state must demand that their stream 
sanitation operations be so efficient 
that their supply of water can be 
used a limitless number of times, 
And, finally, as we of the world of 
commercial trees grow wood for the 
Space Age, we must likewise so man. 
age our forest watersheds so that 
they will produce a maximum of wa- 
ter for all requirements. 

May we learn to heed the warning 
Byron gave us in these lines from his 
great poem, DON JUAN: 

“Till taught by pain 
Men really know not what good wa. 
ter’s worth.” 

Would there were some alchemy 
by which we could constantly im- 
press the minds of men with the un- 
alterable truth that when a civiliza- 
tion runs out of a supply of fresh, 
pure, and usable water, the bell has 
tolled, for the wages of the un 
checked stream polluted nation is 
also death! 


Trinity River 
(From page 19) 


excess runoff far upstream and re- 
lease it automatically at a reduced 
rate, have been built. 

Forty of them were built in the 
12 months ending last June 30, 
nearly twice as many as in any pre- 
ceding such period. The goal in the 
present fiscal year is 63 structures. 

The municipal governments of 
Kaufman, east of Dallas, and Cool- 
idge, in the Pin Oak Creek water- 
shed to the southeast, have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to add 
to their own water resources. Kauf- 
man invested enough in one of the 
floodwater retarding structures in 
Cottonwood Creek to add 1350 acre 
feet for its own system. Coolidge in 
a like investment added 200 acre 
feet. 

The residents of the Trinity water- 
shed know that their river will, year 
after year, deliver an abundance of 
high quality water for their use. 
The trouble is with the widely vary- 
ing flow. 

At Dallas the Trinity has delivered 
as much as 3,389,000 acre feet in one 
year. In drought years the flow has 


dropped as low as 100,000 acre feet. 

Four major reservoirs have been 
completed in the Upper Trinity in 
the past six years. They are Lewis 
ville (Garza-Little Elm), Lavon, 
Grapevine and Benbrook. These 
reservoirs have a combined capacity 
of 1,975,900 acre feet. In addition 
to flood control, these reservoirs hold 
conservation storage for 15 munici- 

alities in the area. They cost 
$54,000,000 of which about $7,000,- 
000 was invested by the local 
interests. 

In the floods of 1957, these four 
reservoirs are credited by their 
builders, the Corps of Engineers, 
with preventing flood damages of 
nearly $85,000,000. 

Most recently completed of the 
four reservoirs was Lewisville, which 
encompassed the old Lake Dallas on 
Trinity's Elm Fork, with 1,016,200 
acre-foot capacity. 

Long ago the people of the 
Trinity watershed realized they must 
have a plan. Their plan at first 
dealt only with the problems which 
at the time represented immediate 
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needs and long-range opportunity. 
These things were reliable supplies 
of water, the prevention of the peri- 
odic floods, and navigation. 


As they labored and invested 
toward these goals, the citizens dis- 
covered other needs and oppor- 
tunities. 

The magazine Dallas in 1954 be- 
gan an article this way: 

“Some uninformed people actually 
hold the opinion that a conflict 
exists between watershed landowners 
who must protect their lands and 
cities who want to store runoff 
water for industrial and municipal 
growth. This storage suffers from 
improper use and management of 
land. If soils are poorly handled 
they lose their ability to absorb 
water and thereby choke off intake 
into the underground reservoir. Soils 
that are incapable of absorbing rain- 
fall at a reasonably rapid rate cause 
a high percentage of surface runoff. 
Runoff means soil erosion, and ero- 
sion of watershed lands means de- 
posit of sediment in reservoirs.” 

The leaders of the Trinity move- 
ment realized that all the problems 
of their watershed—as in al] water- 
sheds—are inseparable. All must be 
dealt with as one over-all problem. 

In 1955 at the request of the rep- 
resentatives of the people living in 
the watershed the Legislature of 
Texas created the Trinity River Au- 
thority. The purpose of the author- 
ity is to provide legal machinery to 
do the things the people hope to 
accomplish. 

The Trinity Improvement Asso- 
ciation, formed in the 1920s, re- 
mains wholly active. It is a volun- 


tary organization of citizens in the 
entire basin. Its objectives, like 
those of the authority, are to develop 
all of the water resources of the basin 
for the greatest benefit to all the 
people. 

Navigation is one of the special 
interests of the Trinity Improvement 
Association. 

The Trinity River Authority first 
employed a firm of engineers to de- 
velop a master plan for the basin. 
This plan has been prepared. It 
seeks to coordinate all existing pro- 
grams in the watershed, including 
those of water districts and munici- 
palities, the upstream flood preven- 
tion program being carried out by 
the Soil Conservation Service and 
the 19 soil conservation districts, the 
downstream program of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, and the naviga- 
tion proposal of the Trinity Im- 
provement Association. 

The plan includes water of high 
quality in abundance for the cities, 
the factories and for the farmers and 
ranchers; it includes soil and water 
conservation on the farm and ranch 
lands, the reduction of floodwater 
damages through these measures and 
engineering works of improvement 
upstream and down. 

It includes cleaning up the river 
and developing a beautiful stream 
with recreational advantages along 
its whole length. It includes keep- 
ing salt out of the lower river, a 
concern of vast importance to the 
rice growers along the coast. And, 
of course, it includes the navigation 
program which the Improvement 
Association maintains is so impor- 
tant to the entire basin and its huge 
trade area. 


Training in Forest Fire Behavior 
(From page 25) 


the backbone of Forest Service fire- 
fighting. As the chances for experi- 
ence decrease, there must be more 
and better training. 

Following the Inaja disaster a spe- 
cial task force headed by Regional 
Forester A. W. Greeley was appoint- 
ed by the Chief of the Forest Service. 
This group was charged with review- 
ing fire disasters over the years and 
recommending measures that might 
make fire fighting safer. 

From the task force study came 
several proposals to increase fire 
fighting proficiency and insure that 
lack of experience and_ training 
would never be a contributing cause 
to a fire disaster. One of their major 
recommendations was an intensified 
Forest Service program of fire be- 


havior training on a_ nationwide 
basis. This proposal was translated 
into action with a servicewide Fire 
Behavior Training School at Mis- 
soula, Montana in April, 1958. 

There the best talent in the coun- 
try was assembled to provide instruc- 
tion. They came from within the 
Forest Service, the Weather Bureau, 
Yale University, and the Munitalp 
Foundation. Beside Forest Service 
employees, the 28 trainees included 
men from forestry schools, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
State Foresters Association. 

The sessions emphasized meteor- 
ology or “fire weather,” because 
this subject seems least understood 
by fire bosses. It is not fully under- 
stood by anyone, and these unknown 
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factors make it hard to predict ad- 
verse weather changes. What is 
known though is that weather has 
been a major contributing factor in 
most fire ‘‘blowups” and fire deaths. 

Other major subjects taught were: 
Fire Physics (Principles of Combus- 
tion) , Fire Behavior, Problem Exer- 
cises, and Training Principles and 
Safety. 

In preparation for the course a 
school director and a subject co- 
ordinator were selected. Then five 
group leaders were chosen to handle 
each of the five major subjects. 
These leaders met in Washington, 
D. C. in January. Working with the 
project director and coordinator 
they established objectives, devel- 
oped the overall program and estab- 
lished time allocations. The objec- 
tives for the course were: 

(1) To give selected trainees full 
opportunity to broaden and 
to make more specific their 
understanding of how and 
why fires burn as they do, why 
they keep changing their be- 
havior under various circum- 
stances, and what significance 
this information has to the 
efficiency and safety of fire 
fighting. 

(2) To provide trainees with new 
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ideas, training aids and de. 
vices that they could use ef. 
fectively in extending such 
training in their home re. 
gions. 

(3) To carry out a productive ex. 

periment for future guidance 
in this kind of training on q 
national basis. 

Local arrangements at Missoula 
were excellent. Both the Northern 
Region and the Intermountain Sta. 
tion of Forest Service did much to 
facilitate the school. The Weather 
Bureau at Missoula was cooperative 
and helpful. Since the greatest at. 
tention was given to meteorology 
this help was of great value. 

Classroom facilities included the 
jarge assembly room at the Missoula 
Smokejumper Center. Five rooms 
were set aside for small group study 
and problem work. A library with 
reference material used in the course 
was made available. 

A variety of teaching techniques 
were used. The nature of the ma. 
terial tended to lectures as the pri- 
mary teaching method, but other 
forms of instruction were used. 
These included films, slides, demon- 
strations, Phillips “66” groups, 
panels, work committees and field 
exercises and problems. These vary- 
ing approaches served to present the 
subjects effectively and with enough 
change of pace to maintain interest 
and enthusiasm throughout _ the 
course. A factor contributing to in- 
terest was the frequent changes in 
instructor teams. 

New and old training aids were 
used, including many kinds of pro 
jection equipment, the most useful 
and versatile being the overhead 
transparency projector. Venetian 
blind stands (3 face), blackboards, 
sand tables, and flannel boards were 
used. 

Most subjects included references 
and study assignments, usually with 
questions, preliminary to presenta- 
tion. Study periods and work ses 
sions were set up in the schedule. An 
objective was to limit lectures to a 
maximum of four hours in any day. 
Another objective, one strictly ad- 
hered to, provided for a ten minute 
break each hour. This was impor 
tant, and became increasingly so as 
the course progressed. 

Tests and quizzes were held at the 
end of each major group of subjects. 
This provided the fourth step in the 
“four-step” approach to training. 

Each subject was evaluated on a 
rating sheet by the trainees. This 
furnished a valuable guide in direct- 
ing techniques and procedures as the 
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course progressed. At the end of the 
session the entire course was evalu- 
ated by each trainee. This gave a 
basis for analysis and discussion on 
the final day, and will be helpful in 
guiding future sessions. 

This course was not visualized as 
the only effective way to insure maxi- 
mum profic iency of fire bosses, nor 
even as the best way. In the final 
analysis, individual man-to-man 


training on the job and actual ex- 
perience on fires must be primarily 
depended upon to give fire people 
fire behavior “know how” and fire 
“generalship.” The Forest Service is 
convinced, however, that the greatest 
effort and emphasis are needed, and 
that the policy, “Every forest fire- 
fighter will fight aggressively and 
safely” is right, reasonable and 
realizable. 


Utilizing Suwannee Forest 
(From page 29) 


narily used in southern forests for 
transplanting of slash pine seedlings 
until there is some form of site prep- 
aration. In the 1957-58 planting 
season, more than | million seedlings 
were planted by hand, and about 
the same number by machine. A 
total of more than 4,500 acres has 
been so planted since the 1955 fire. 

In 1955, some 1,280 acres were 
hand-seeded by men using cyclone 
seeders, and 980 acres by plane. 
About 6,250 acres have been seeded 
in this season by airplane. In both 
aerial and hand seeding the slash 
pine seeds are carefully prepared 
with coatings of fungus, rodent and 
bird repellents. 

Seed, in 25-pound batches, is 
placed in a small concrete mixer. 
First they are coated with latex, 
using a mixture of nine parts water 
to one of latex and requiring about 
two quarts of the mixture for every 
100 pounds of seed. Next a general 
fungus and rodent repellent, Arasan 
75, is used, in a proportion of 2.6 
pounds per 100 pounds of seed. 

Endrin is the other repellent used, 
about one pound for every 100 
pounds of seed. Endrin and Arasan 
which are in powder form are thor- 
oughly mixed in a paper bag before 
being added to the seed. Finally, 
the seeds are coated with aluminum 
flakes, and it usually takes about 
one-half pound to 100 pounds of 
seed. The aluminum flakes make 
the seed shiny, repelling birds. 

Choice of repellents and the 
amounts have been developed in co- 
operation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Since their only 
function is to preserve the seeds 
during the germination period, 
there is no intention of poisoning 
either birds or game or otherwise 
upsetting the biological balance of 
the forest. 

Air seeding is done by Scottair 
of Savannah, Ga., using a single- 
seated Piper Cub. From 100 to 150 
pounds of treated seed are placed 


in a hopper directly behind the 
pilot. He controls the rate and time 
of seeding with a lever which trips 
an air-driven worm at the bottom 
of the hopper, spraying the seed 
through specially developed ducts. 

Seeding is at the rate of one pound 
of seed, 14,000 seeds, to the acre. 
Predicted survival to the seedling 
stage is one in ten, or 1,400 new 
trees to the acre. Survival on plots 
planted by air in 1955 has been tab- 
ulated at 1,200 trees per acre and 
developments in the seeding equip- 
ment and techniques since that time 
are expected to increase this rate. 

When the working circle forester 
selects the area to be seeded from 
the air, the site is prepared at least 
with a control burn to eliminate 
palmetto and gall berry competition 
for the germination period. Where 
permanent fire protection breaks are 
wanted, the areas are burned, raked 
with a bulldozer, and harrowed. 

The areas are carefully plotted on 
maps for the guidance of the pilot. 
The ground crew consists of four 
men, the forester and his radio- 
equipped jeep, and one man to re- 
seed the airplane. Before the flights, 
stakes are placed, at 85-foot inter- 
vals, on each edge of the strip to 
be seeded. 

With the plane in the air, two 
of the ground crew equipped with 
giant orange flags take their posi- 
tions at stakes opposite one another 
across the strip. The pilot flies from 
flag to flag, across the strip, releas- 
ing the seed. As he turns for an- 
other pass, the flag bearers move to 
the next set of stakes, and so on 
down the strip until it has been com- 
pletely seeded. 

Ideal weather conditions call for 
days with little wind blowing, pref- 
erably just after a rain has left the 
ground moist. One of the advan- 
tages of aerial seeding is that when 
conditions are right, a comparatively 
large amount of forest can be re- 
seeded in a single day. 
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In all, since the fire, a total of ping and large-scale aerial seeding 
almost 14,000 acres have been re- are only the latest of these. The 
nerated by planting or seeding. first private radio network to cope 

The Suwannee Forest which was with forest fires was established on 
assembled in the mid-20s by Supe- the Suwannee Forest in 1933, and 
rior Pine Products has an enviable the first experiments with control 
list of forestry “firsts,” to its credit, burning were successfully carried out 
and tree-length debarking and chip- in the forest in the mid-30s. 


Forestry at the World’s Fair 
(From page 16) 

In Canada’s pavilion, the keynote ural growth. In effect, these aged 
is the abundance and variety of her and unusual trees became an in- 
forest wealth. A cross-section of red trinsic part of the pavilion de- 
pine, 600 years old, makes an arrest- _ sign, and were carefully protected 
ing entrance to the forestry section. throughout building operations. 
The variety of Canadian trees is When the Exhibition ends in Octo- 
demonstrated by a colorful display — ber, and the pavilion is dismantled, 
of all the different leaves found in the site will still retain its natural 
the Fall. Alongside, a group of woodland aspect. That’s real con- 
wooden models shows lumbering on _ servation! 
the Madawaska and the Kawartha Just opposite stands the massive 
between 1840 and 1850. Bilingual Soviet pavilion, which concentrates 
guides explain how the sticks were on technical and scientific achieve- 
bound together to form a crib, ready ments. In the forestry section, the 
for building a raft to float downriver. theme is that the Soviet Union has 

In contrast, an illuminated panel developed forest economy along sci- 
shows the 20th-century men of the entific lines, based on detailed study 


forest, at work and at leisure through of Nature. Watershed protection is | 


the seasons. The background wall is illustrated in diagrammatic form, to 
panelled with labelled planks: ma- show how forests prevent soil erosion 
ple, Douglasfir, western hemlock, and over-swift run-off. It is claimed 
yellow birch, western red cedar, red that the acreage planted with tree 
pine, white pine, white spruce, etc. Screens has multiplied 100-fold be- 
The ceiling is decorated with more tween 1913 and 1957—from 50,000 
cross-sections of Canadian trees, with to 5,000,000 acres. Altogether, one 
use of oak, maple, birch and balsam third of Soviet territory — about 1.8 
for walls and floors. Abundance is billion acres — is forested. | 
dramatized: “Canada, with over a Six times as much timber is being 
billion acres of forest, has enough cut today, compared with 1913—hav- 
trees to cover twenty European coun- ing risen from 61 million cubic me- 
tries.” More tree cross-sections illus- ters to 350 million. Two light chain 
trate the varieties used for lumber, saws are exhibited, for felling trees 
for veneer and plywood, and for up to 3 feet diameter. A model ma- 
pulp and paper. chine shows cutting and loading 
That section of Canada’s pavilion simultaneously, using an _ electric 
focuses upon forest economics. But Chain saw and a diesel-electric crane, 
elsewhere in the pavilion the empha- mounted on caterpillar tracks. _ 
sis is upon recreation. Superb pho- The Czechoslovakian pavilion fea- 
tographs of varied leisure activities ‘Tes a much more light-hearted ap- 
are mounted upon display-frames, proach to forestry. A delightful ex- 
to illustrate how Canadians enjoy hibit illustrates the uses of wood in 
themselves through the seasons. traditional toy-making. A split tree, 
In the United States’ pavilion, for- with partly-peeled bark, dominates 
eutry has not heen covered in such a display of peasant-craft toy carving. 
detail. Apart from a giant slab of a The whole imaginative layout, which 
California redwood tree, there is no reminds visitors of the old-estab- 
specialized forestry section. lished cottage industry, was designed 


; by the celebrated puppet artist, Jiri 
However, more important than Tenka. PUPP J 


big photographs and big statistics, 
the U.S. pavilion shows practical re- 
spect for tree life. To avoid cutting 
Own ten giant willows, at least fifty 


The Portuguese display concen- 
trates on forest exploitation and il- 
lustrates the processes of resin-tap- 
; : , : ping and the stripping of cork oak. 
- high, architects modified their Models show der dattepend uses of 
pans so that the trees would be Portuguese timber—the making of 
Preserved inside the pavilion. Spe- wine barrels, for instance—while 
cial apertures in the balcony floor maps chart re-afforestation programs. 
permit them to continue their nat- Germany pays more attention to 
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the recreational value of forests. Giant 
photographic enlargements highlight 
the social importance of open-air 
leisure to city-dwellers: forest walk- 
ing, horseback-riding, canoeing, fish- 
ing, picnicking, camping — with the 
building of scenic highways to give 
easy access to forest areas. 

Biggest stress on forest manage- 
ment and conservation is made in 
the Finnish pavilion. The all-timber 
building sets forth the story of Fin- 
land’s forests. In proportion to size, 
Finland is the world’s most heavily 
wooded country, with almost three- 
fourths of its land surface being for- 
ested. Woodland areas total 54 mil- 
lion acres, or about 12 acres per 
head of population. The main spe- 
cies are pine (Pinus silvestris) — 
44%, of the timber resources; spruce 
(Picea excelsa)—36%; and birch 
(Betula verrucosa and Betula pu- 
bescens) —18%. Timber reserves 
amount to some 1,500 million cubic 
meters fast measure, or more than 10 
cubic meters solid measure per head 
of population. 

Fifty-foot sections of birch and 
spruce make a dramatic foreground 
to a life-size photo montage of a 
forest, rising from floor to ceiling. 
Illuminated color photographs show 
the Finnish lumberman’s life and 
work through the year. 

Sixty percent of Finland’s forests 
are owned by small farmers, who 
supply 70% of the annual produc- 
tion of timber. In fact, a certain 
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area of forest is considered an essen. 
tial part of every Finnish farm, pro- 
viding winter employment when 
there’s little land work. The aver. 
age forested area on farms is 81 acres, 

That broad base of forest owner. 
ship explains why forest manage. 
ment in Finland is held in such high 
esteem. Farmers appreciate the yal. 
ue of forest maintenance. As a yp. 
sult, condition of the forests has jm. 
proved considerably in recent years, 

Typical of enlightened public up. 
derstanding was the “Forestry Cam. 
paign” organized in 1950. More 
than 500,000 people—15% of Fin. 
land’s population—participated jn 
forest management work. 

Altogether, 100,000 miles of drain. 
age canals have been dug in the for. 
ests. Drainage of marshlands, soy. 
ing and planting, and the clearing 
of young forests, are among the 
measures which have improved 
growth and yielded 2,500,000 acres 
of new forests. 

The Brussels World Fair of 1958 
offers an inspiring ‘“balance-sheet” 
of human achievement. In the past, 
reckless misuse of the world’s forests 
has resulted in a debit entry. Signs 
are that sound forestry principles 
are now generally recognized by na- 
tions heedful of their future pros- 
perity. The World Fair, by drama 
tizing the key role of forests in the 
life of mankind, is helping focus 
public attention on the conservation 
cause. 


The Woodtick 


(From page 32) 


A woodtick has an oval, dark 
brown, sometimes mottled body 
equipped with four pairs of legs that 
enable it to move with almost in- 
credible speed and lightness. Few 
individuals are able to feel a tick as 
it moves across an area of bare skin. 
There is little sensation until the 
parasite digs in and starts feeding, 
at which time there may be slight lo- 
cal irritation. 


The tick is slightly smaller in size, 
and thinner in width, than the head 
of a bookmatch. A female tick, how- 
ever, swells to many times her origi- 
nal size after feeding. A male tick, 
even when gorged with blood, does 
not become noticeably distended. 

Three species of ticks are known 
transmitters of spotted fever to man 
in this country. The species respon- 
sible for most of the cases in the 
eastern half of the United States is 
the so-called American dog tick, 
Dermacentor variabilis. 

In the western part of the coun- 
try, Dermacentor andersoni is the 


only species known to convey the 
disease to man. This tick is quite 
similar to the eastern vector but def: 
nitely is a different species. 

In the southeastern and south cen- 
tral sections of the U.S., a third spe- 
cies—the “lone star tick” or Am- 
blyomma americanum, is prevalent 
and is responsible for some of the 
cases that occur in that general re 
gion. 

Fortunately, not all woodticks are 
carriers of disease. The ratio 1 
about one in every four hundred. 
Unfortunately, of course, that one 
offender bears no label. Campers, 
fishermen, picnickers and hunters 
must regard all ticks with suspicion. 
A few common sense rules will 
lessen your chances of coming 
woe. 

First is a twice-daily examination 
of your body and clothing. Never 
shower or bathe until this inspection 
is made—inch by careful inch—with 
special attention to hairy regions. 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Sen. WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued from page 10) 
Dro- 
h 
= FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
= (Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1959) 
age. . 
igh U. S. FOREST SERVICE 1958 1959 Public Law 
8 . . —- : 
Val- Forest Protection and Utilizstion Revised Budget 85-439 
Timber sales adm. and met. $ 12,505,000 $ 12,505,000 $ 12,505,000 
el Reforestation and stand imp. 2,185,000 2,185,000 2,935,000 
als, Recreation and public use 8,020,000 8,020,000 9,500,000 
un- Wildlife habitat management 510,000 510,000 760,000 
am- Range management 1,570,000 1,570,000 1,570,000 
or Range revegetation 1,190,000 1,190,000 1,440,000 
= Range improvements 1,300,000 1,300,000 1,550,000 
‘n- Soil and water management 810,000 810,000 1,300,000 
mn Mineral claims, leases, etc. 3,180,000 3,180,000 3,180,000 
District ranger activities 7,050,000 6,982,000 6,982,000 
1in- Land utilization projects 1,090,000 1,090,000 1,340,000 
for Protection—fire 11,300,000 11,300,000 11,550,000 
q Structural improvements 7,110,000 8,110,000 10,390,000 
- Fighting Forest Fires 5,000,000* 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Ing Insect and Disease Control 5,205,000 5,205,000 5,705,000" 
the Land Acquisition 
ved Under Weeks Act 100,000 100,000 100,000 
TES Cache National Forest 50,000 50,000 
Superior National Forest 500,000 300,000 
058 Special Acts 10,000 10,000 10,000 
et” Research 
Forest and range management 5,580,000 5,573,000 6,439,000 
ast, Fire control 641,500 641,500 741,000 
ests Insect 805,900 805,900 854,000 
ons Disease 692,600 692,600 692,600 
les Forest Products 2,215,000 2,615,000 2,640,000 
na- Forest Survey 1,406,300 1,406,300 1,406,300 
Economic 393,700 393,700 403,700 
'0S- Construction of facilities 2,500,000 
na- Roads and Trails 24,336,000 23,099,000 26,000,000° 
the Indefinite Appropriations 42,875,100 42,875,100 42,875,100" 
cus State and Private Forestry 
on Forest fire control 10,043,000 10,043,000 10,043,000 
Tree planting 1,258,000 783,000 
Forest mgt. and processing 1,510,000 1,510,000 
General forestry assistance 384,000 384,000 
Assistance to States (Tree Planting) 500,000° 
Unobligated balances brought forward 1,375,000 
For transfer to Department of the Interior 100,000 ae cos ees 
the TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE $162,791,000 $159,174,000 $173,140,100 
ite 
of. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 
Bureau of Land Management: 
-. Management of Lands and Resources 
Forestry 5,272,000 4,904,000 $ 5,154,000 
pe Soil and moisture conservation 3,621,700 3,617,700 3,617,700 
m- Fire suppression 1,400,000 400,000 400,000 
ont General administration 1,383,900 1,383,900 1,383,900 
he Cadastral surveys 1,913,200 1,912,500 1,912,000 
-. Other 8,509,000 8,721,900 8,721,900 
O & C Access Roads; Bldgs.; Recreation 7,189,563 5,035,000 5,285,000‘ 
Range Improvements 564,846 786,000 786,000* 
"e TOTAL BLM $ 29,754,409 $ 26,761,000 $ 28,260,500 
r Bureau of Indian Affairs: (Forestry and related items only) 
- Forest and range mgt. 2,883,000 2,883,000 2,883,000 
Fire suppression 140,000 140,000 140,000 
TS, Road constr. & maint. 12,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 
ers , H , 
" National Park Service: (Forestry and related items only) 
‘ll Forestry and fire control 867,500 874,705 874,705 
to TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY in H.R. 12858 
_ Watershed protect. & impr. only 1,012,000" 1,021,000' 1,021,000' 
on “Increased by $3,850,000 supplemental appropriation. 
ver $2,298,000 for white pine blister rust control; $2,725,000 for other pest control. 
*In addition about $11.8 million will be available from road and trail fund. 
on “Includes school fund payments, slash disposal funds, payments to states, etc. 
th *Agriculture Act of 1956—subsides to states for tree planting. 
| ‘Includes $100,000 for recreational facilities in Alaska, $4,185,000 for O & C access roads, $600,000 in unobligated balances brought 
ns. forward, $150,000 for other roads, and $250,000 increase for fire-protection facilities in Alaska. 


*From grazing receipts. 
"$558,000 for forestry projects. 
‘$569,000 for forestry projects. 
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to ridding the nation’s water sources of pollution. 
Current attempts to offset new sources of contamina- 
tion are grossly inadequate. 








Chairman: Patrick Healy, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, American Municipal Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman: Clayton M. Hoff, Executive Vice 


President, Brandywine Valley As- 
sociation, Wilmington, Delaware 









12:15 p.m. 






Watershed Luncheon 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 





Speaker: 






The Honorable Roman L. Hruska, U. S. Senator 
from Nebraska 







2:30 p.m. Session VI: The Need for More Treat- 


ment on the Land 


The report of this committee should stress the need 
for earlier and more effective land treatment. Land 
treatment, including land use within its capability, 
application of soil conservation practices, and pro- 
tection and management of vegetative cover, reduces 
peak water runoff, maintains sustained stream flow 
and retards soil erosion. Land treatment is the “true 
magic” in all watershed development programs. Re- 
tarding dams and reservoirs should not be constructed 
until adequate land treatment has been accomplished. 
Land treatment on watershed lands is still one of 
the slowest parts of accomplishing adequate water- 
shed development programs. In some instances reser- 
voir sites are developed even when it is clear that 
they will be lost by silting in a relatively few years. 
Full consideration should be given to standards of 
land treatment that should be met before water man- 
agement structures are constructed and ways of speed- 
ing up land treatment including means of motivating 
private land owners to take action. 

















Chairman: Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary, 


Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg, Penn. 












Don’t overlook your scalp; explore it 
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Watershed Congress 
(From page 21) 


Vice-Chairman: Russell G. Hill, President, Soil Cop. 
servation Society of America, East 
Lansing, Michigan 
4:00 p.m. Session VII: Progress and Problems jn 
Watershed Development 


This committee is charged with the responsibility of 
considering the “growing pains” being experienced 
in the program authorized by the Watershed Protec. 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. The number of PL, 
566 projects in operation will more than double jp 
1958. Many problems are encountered in actually 
carrying out these small projects after they are ay. 
thorized. Local organizations are often reluctant to 
levy even small taxes to meet local costs. They hesi- 
tate to use legal powers to acquire needed land, ease. 
ments and rights of ways for improvements. State 
legislation is still inadequate in many states to en. 
able local organizations to secure their water rights 
and easements and finance the local cost of improve. 
ments. Problems of coordination of small watershed 
development with federal or state water resource 
programs need urgent attention. Consideration should 
be given to actions that must be taken by federal, 
state and local governments and civic groups to pro. 
vide greater opportunities to carry out small water. 
shed projects. 
Chairman: Lavern Fischell, President, Okla. 

homa Association of Soil Conser- 

vation Districts, Coalgate, Okla, 


Vice-Chairman: Arthur L. Darsey, Chief, Division of 
Soil Conservation, California De- 
partment of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento, California 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
All day bus tour of the Trinity Watershed near Dallas 


(Note: Program chairmen listed are still tentative, as all of these 
gentlemen had not yet accepted the positions as American Forests 
went to press.) 


The Woodtick 


(From page 52) 






gingerly with your fingertips if there 
is no one to do the job for you. 

Inner and outer surfaces of all 
clothing worn in tick areas should 
be examined with care. Take a long, 
hard look at cuffs and seams. Shak- 
ing the garments should be avoided, 
unless over a bathtub where the 
woodtick, should there be one, can 
be seen and retrieved to be burned. 

Never touch a woodtick—even a 
dead one—with your bare fingers. 
An engorged tick is easily crushed. 
and, if smeared on your skin, can in- 
fect you. 

Fishermen wearing rubber hip- 
boots or waders have maximum pro- 
tection since the tick will find it all 
but impossible to gain a foothold on 
the slick surface. It’s worth knowing 
that rarely if ever are woodticks 
found at a height of more than 18 























inches from the ground. Hanging 
“head” downward, clinging to low- 
growing vegetation by his third pair 
of legs, he gets at a passing host— 
man or animal—with the two upper 
pairs of legs, then starts his upward 
trek to find an opening and some 
likely spot to dig in. 

Actually the woodtick has no 
head, only three separate and pro- 
truding mouth shafts, one of which 
has recurved barbs. Remember that 
when some well-meaning but half- 
informed person solemnly advises 
you to “unwind” an attached tick. 
There seems to be a widespread be- 
lief that a woodtick’s mouth is cork- 
screw-shaped, and you may be told 
to turn him in a clockwise (or coun- 
ter-clockwise) direction for easy re- 
moval. 

Those mouth shafts with the re- 
curved barbs are firmly entrenched, 


and any attempt to “unwind” a 
woodtick from his mooring is quite 
certain to result in twisting off these 
mouth parts and leaving them in 
your flesh. 

Often a fellow fisherman or camp- 
er will advise removal of an em- 
bedded woodtick by application of 
benzine, kerosene, lard, alcohol or 
insect repellent, or by holding 4 
lighted match or cigarette close to 
the tick’s reluctant rear to make him 
back out. You may get him to back 
out, but you'll also be wasting valu- 
able time when every second counts. 
Also, there is danger that you will 
succeed only in killing the tick— 
and mouth parts are most apt to be 
left in the wound when a dead tick 
is removed. 


There are six simple rules to ob- 


serve in removing an embedded 
woodtick: 
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(1) Don't panic. The job re- 
uires steady hands. 

(2) Use sterilized tweezers. Lack- 
ing these, protect fingers with cotton 
or Kleenex and rinse afterward in 
alcohol. eee 

(3) Grasp the tick firmly but do 
not squeeze. Pull gently and slowly 
_don’t, whatever you do, try to 
jerk it out. — 

4) Examine both wound and 
woodtick with extreme care to make 
certain that no mouth parts remain 
in the flesh. 

(5) Paint the area with iodine or 
other antiseptic; a silver nitrate pen- 
cil may be used. 

(6) Get to a physician as soon as 
possible. It is best to have someone 
else drive the car; if alone, avoid ex- 
cessive movement. 


An attack of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever often comes on sud- 
denly, with a chill, rapid rise in tem- 
perature, severe headache, restless- 
ness and insomnia. 

About 3 to 4 days after the fever 
begins, a pinkish skin rash appears, 
the individual spots small and dis- 
tinct. The rash normally breaks out 
first on arms and legs, particularly 
around wrists and, ankles. Later it 
may spread over the entire body, in- 
cluding face, palms and soles of the 
feet. There will be intense head 
pain and often the patient becomes 
delirious. 

A woodtick usually takes up his 
vigil on trails frequented by animals 
and man, clinging “head” down to 
vegetation on either side. On trails 
that cross slopes ticks will congregate 
on the upper side. Grassy strips in 
the middle of seldom-traveled roads, 
and vegetation along roadsides, often 
are heavily infested. 

Stay away from sagebrush; it’s a 
favorite lurking spot. Actually, a 
woodtick may be found almost any- 
where—on dead or living vegetation 
of all types, on the bare ground, in 
clumps of grass, or on that fallen 
log at the river’s edge where you’ve 
knelt to clean your catch. 

_In tick regions it is never wise to 
sit on the ground or riverbank, on 
fallen timber or on rocks or boul- 
ders, especially those surrounded by 
tall grasses. Ticks will crawl to a 
person who sits or lies on the ground. 

Full information as to woodtick 
vaccine may be obtained by consult- 
ing your own physician or state 
health bureau, or by writing to: Di- 
rector, Rocky Mountain Laboratory, 
Hamilton, Montana. Or you may 
write to the Director of the Micro- 
biological Institute, National Insti- 


tute of Health, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 

















YOU WILL BE THRILLED.. 





With the rugged grandeur and beauty seen from high mountain trails. If you 
like horseback riding (or canoeing) seek adventure this summer in roadless 
regions where the grandeur of bold mountains vies with the beauty of alpine 


flora and sparkling lakes .. . 
streams of the wilderness . . 


swim in secluded lakes, and fish the turbulent 
. camp in alpine meadows where bold majestic 


mountains form spectacular backgrounds. 


A memorable experience awaits you on one of these expeditions: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 

July | to July 12; July 12 to July 23 

$220 from Missoula, Montana 

Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 

July 14 to July 23 

$210 from Ely, Minnesota 

Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 

July 15 to July 26; August 5 to August 14 

$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 

Parties limited to 20 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 22 to August | 

$230 from Vernal, Utah 

Party limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
August 12 to August 22 

$225 from Sun Valley, Idaho 

Party limited to 25 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
August 4 to August 15 

$230 from La Grande, Oregon 

Party limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 

Aug. 5 to Aug. 15; Aug. 16 to Aug. 26 

$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Parties limited to 20 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


Aug. 12 to Aug. 22; Aug. 25 to Sept. 4 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 


August 12 to August 23 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


September 8 to September 19 
$225 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 














By MONROE BUSH 


The Newest Land 


HE world of the Columbia Riv- 

er was the last U.S. frontier, the 
newest land to contribute to the 
American dream. And what a fabu- 
lous land! “Perhaps no other section 
of comparable size in the United 
States can provide such diversified 
land forms, stream patterns, climate 
types, and croplands. Oregon and 
Washington seemingly have every 
kind of living condition found in 
the northern temperate zone.” 

That is the safe and sane opinion 
of Howard M. Brier, veteran Seattle 
journalist, who has just completed 
the newest, and very likely the most 
popular, book yet available on the 
big new land of the Northwest. 

Aluminum and apples, salmon 
and steers have all figured in the de- 
velopment of this region, but it is 
clear that Brier understands the 
basic strength of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, for the title he chose for his 
book is Sawdust Empire (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 1958. $5.00. 270 
pp.). And Brier’s chapter, “It’s A 
Tree Country,” is probably the most 
authentic and literate account of the 
northwestern timber industry ever 
condensed into so few pages. 

This should be a_ tremendously 
successful book. It is written with 
verve and spirit—so much so that 
it left me glowing with pride in 
Oregon and Washington, yet I have 
never spent a day in either state. 
It moves from page to page with the 
excitement of a novel—a good novel. 


Mr. Brier is fortunately committed 
to the “great man” school of history, 
which properly interprets the course 
of a society in terms of the handful 
of strong leaders who give it direc- 
tion. In respect to Oregon and 
Washington, this provides us 
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glimpses of a fascinating parade of 
colorful personalities, some perhaps 
good and just, others perhaps evil 
and foolish, but all strong men and 
all interesting—such people as Dave 
Beck and Wayne Morse, Peter French 
and Henry J. Kaiser. 

To read this book is to become a 
better informed and more apprecia- 
tive American citizen, and to have 
a half-dozen delightful hours doing 
sO. 


Lumber, 2nd Ed., by Nelson C. 
Brown and James S. Bethel. John 
S. Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 1958. $9.00. 
379 pp. 

This second edition of Dr. Brown’s 
excellent 1947 textbook contains a 
new chapter on quality control by 
statistical means which is a clear and 
fascinating statement of a complex 





“That conservation can be car- 
ried to an extreme that produces 
waste is the opinion of many in 
the Northwest, and they cite the 
400,000 acres of timber locked in 
the Olympic National Park as an 
example. This vast forest will 
never be visible to more than a 
handful of men, for the terrain 
makes it inaccessible as a tourist 
playground. The trees, if not de- 
stroyed by fire, wind, pests, or dis- 
ease, will live to maturity and die 
of old age—unseen, unused. This, 
some Northwesterners feel, is not 
conservation but wasteful extrava- 
gance.”” 

Howard W. Brier 
Sawdust Empire 











technique. It takes some patience, 
and a good deal of re-reading, to 
grasp the system the authors are out- 
lining. But what could be more use. 
ful, and worth the effort, considering 
that “The future of the lumber in- 
dustry depends upon its ability to 
compete with other materials for 
markets. Lumber must be competi- 
tive not only from the standpoint of 
price, but also from the standpoint 
of quality . . . Better utilization by 
the lumber industry of the methods 
of quality control promises to result 
in an improvement in the competi- 
tive position of lumber in_ the 
marketplace.” 

The book is uniformly good. Be. 
sides the section on quality control, 
I liked particularly the authors 
chapters on drying lumber and 
allied products—both timely and im- 
portant subjects. 

And while Lumber is a textbook, 
readers of this column may recall my 
enthusiasm for textbooks as prac 
tical conveyors of information. We 
who are no longer in school can gain 
as much or more from textbooks as 
students theniselves. The careful 
reading of Lumber can set an aver- 
age lumberman on the way to be 
coming a superior, enlightened, and 
hence very profitable operator. Even 
$9.00 is not too stiff a price to pay 
for that! 


Cloud Study, A Pictorial Guide, by 
F. H. Ludlam and R. S. Scorer. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1958 
$2.95. 80 pp. 

While it is simple enough to find 
a good elementary text on meteor 
ology—and every personal library 
must have one—the amateur who 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Put yourself in this money-making picture with the 


New Homelite MAGIC 27 Chain Saws 


7-Month Guarantee 
Ff 
» The new Homelite Magic 7 chain saws give you tested-in-the-woods 
performance that lets you make more money, save more money. Both |=. 1S 
) the 7-19 and 7-21 have the Homelite Magic 7 features that guarantee ‘ . . 
top performance day in and day out... (1) new cylinder design in high- Direct Drive Chain Saw 
compression, short-stroke engine provides 12% more cooling area, cuts __ only 19 pounds* 
| engine friction (2) tough, drop-forged, counterbalanced crankshaft —__ straight blade, plunge-cut bow, brush cutter 
gives smooth performance (3) revolutionary intake valve increases Fastest cutting direct drive chain we made. Cuts 18” softwood 
engine power (4) finger-tip control plunger pumps oil directly to chain in 12 seconds, 8” hardwood in 4 seconds. Fells trees up to 5 feet 
and guide bar (5) automatic governor cuts engine wear (6) automatic in diameter. Straight blades from 12” to 30”, plunge-cut bow, 14”. 
clutch stops chain when throttle is released (7) large air filter keeps out 
sawdust, dirt, snow ... and both saws are guaranteed for 7 months. 


| Find out for yourself. Try both the new Homelite Magic 7 chain saws, 
the Homelite 7-19 and the Homelite 7-21. See your nearest Homelite 
dealer for a free demonstration. @) we 


Gear Drive Chain Saw \ss , 
OMELITE (-2=] 22cm" 
: —_ - * ‘ — straight blade, plunge-cut bow, clearing bar, brush cutter 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. a A real professional’s saw that stands up under the grind, day in 
4207 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, New York SS and day out. Plenty of power to bring down trees up to 7 feet 
in diameter. Cuts 20” trees in 18 seconds. Straight blades from 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Lid. 14” to 60”; plunge-cut bow, 14” and 18”. 

















*less bar and chain 
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HOW IT WORKS! Mounted on a C-frame to form 
a 28-degree angle with the front of this Cat D7 Trac- 
tor, the Rome K-G Blade has a stinger on its left end 
that projects about 30 inches beyond the cutting 
blade itself. The stinger and cutting edge are made 
of armor plate and are extremely sharp. Small trees 
can be sheared at a single pass. Clearing larger trees, 
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Hess's a tool that’s winning fast acceptance for 
low-cost forest site preparation. It’s a Cat Diesel 
Tractor equipped with Rome K-G Blade. The D7, 
owned by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., is 
clearing a hardwood area near Summerville, S. C. 
The cut-over area is left until ready to burn, then 
planted with 700 trees to an acre with an 8’ x 8’ 


spacing. R. E. Haynes, Woodlands Division Man- 
ager, says: ““We think it is the best tool we have 
found—a more effective way of getting the job done 
in this type of clearing.” 


This type of clearing is tough work, and the D7 
is ruggedly built to stand up under it. For example, 
the heavy-duty frame and steering clutch case unit 
is made of fabricated steel. The track shoes, hardened 
by a special process, outwear ordinary shoes. The oil 
clutch, an exclusive Caterpillar development, gives 
up to 1,500 hours without adjustment. And the sturdy 
128 flywheel HP engine operates on low-cost fuel 
without fouling. Because of these and other heavy- 


the D7 hits the trunks with the stinger at a height 
of 3 to 5 feet above ground level. The stinger pierces 
and weakens the trunks, making it possible to push 
the trees over easily. Stump tops are sheared at 
ground level, often in one pass. Standing live oaks, 
with trunk diameters of 81 inches and up, have been 
cleared by a Cat Diesel Tractor with K-G Blade. 
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duty features, the D7 can deliver more work at lower 
cost with less down time than any machine in its 
power range! 


For facts and figures about Cat Diesel Tractors 
on site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. 
Taken from an actual job study, these facts provide 
a clear comparison of the effectiveness of different 
machines and methods on tree and stump shearing, 
raking and windrowing, chaining, stump treatment 
and harrowing. Your Caterpillar Dealer will be glad 
to show them to you. He’ll demonstrate, too. Call 
him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Regi Trad ractor Co. 








